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TRUTH IN ADVERTISING 


HE new era which American advertising is en- 

tering should be reflected in the field of literary 

service and be welcomed by clients who patronize 
such services. Many leading advertisers in the na- 
tional field have rebelled against the competition of 
superlatives, and are returning to conservative, simple, 
unadorned statements in presenting their wares. 

The spirit of this new era is reflected in a series of 
newspaper advertisements by Gimbel Brothers of New 
York, which have attracted wide attention. One of 
the advertisements read in part as follows: 

Every intelligent person will join us in a great new 
campaign for truth in advertising. And by truth we mean 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth—exactly what 
you demand of a witness before a Senate Committee, or 
of your own children at home. 

For years on end, we at Gimbels have been thinking 

that we were telling the truth. But what we have 
been telling was, so to speak, “commercial truth.” 
We believe it is time to take a revolutionary step, in line 
with the beliefs of the Administration, and of the opinions 
of intelligent people everywhere. We believe that the old- 
fashioned ‘“‘commercial truth” has no place in the New 
Deal. 

Perhaps this quotation makes clearer the demands 
of the new era in advertising. Advertisers themselves 
are beginning to realize that superlatives have ceased 
to have weight with buyers. The instinct of the 
reader on glancing over such phrases as “incredible 
bargains,” “unprecedented value,” “absolutely the best 
on the market,” etc., is to discount the claim fifty 
per cent, because he finds competitive lines advertised 
in equally glowing terms. 

It has been the policy of the advertising copy 
writer—knowing that his statements will thus be dis- 
counted—to seek for even greater superlatives. If he 
tells the truth, saying, “Ours is a good, low-priced car 
for the money,”” what chance has he of attracting atten- 
tion from a competitor who shrieks, “Ours is the best 
car on the market at any price’’? 
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At least, so he has reasoned in the past. The realiza- 
tion is dawning that the public is tired of superlative 
statements, which it is not expected to accept at their 
face value—that conservative moderation of statement 
is welcomed as a refreshing novelty. 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST is seeking to incul- 
cate this idea of conservative moderation in adver- 
tising accepted for its pages. For example, we re- 
cently turned down the copy of an advertiser who 
announced an “infallible” sales system. The copy 
was prepared by a well-known advertising agency, and 
there was reason to believe that the advertised service 
possessed a certain value. But it could not have been 
infallible, and the copy writer must have known that 
no one would have answered the advertisement ex- 
pecting it to bear out such a claim. His purpose was 
to attract attention. By generally accepted standards, 
his copy was legitimate. But the making of such a 
claim, in our opinion, would have resulted only in 
further shaking the confidence of readers in advertis- 
ing claims as a whole. 

We do not expect to achieve at one bound the 
ideal—which is that every advertisement shall state 
definitely and with restraint the value of the goods or 
services offered. But we have reason to believe that 
great strides can be made in the right direction. We 
shall demand that advertisers so phrase their copy that 
it is unnecessary for readers to discount their claims. 
Such phrases as these will not be found in AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST advertising: “This book will make 
you a successful writer’; “Our course is guaranteed 
to produce salable stories’; “I can sell unsalable 
stories’; “The one sure way to become an author’; 
“Editors are begging us for stories.” 

It is not always easy to spot an over-statement. 
Sometimes the exaggeration is implied rather than 
actually stated. We do not undertake to perform 
miracles and will not attempt to rob advertisements 
of individuality. But we shall ask advertisers to co- 
operate with us, for their own good, in so phrasing 
their copy that it instills confidence, and builds good 
will. 

Readers as well as advertisers know that there is 
no royal road to authorship or to story sales. There 
are services which can help to smooth the way, and 
the majority of writers need all of such helps that 
they can afford. Authorship is a highly competitive 
field. A good book, an efficient instructor or critic, a 
capable typist, an experienced agent, a selling system, 
a plot-making device can greatly assist the writer who 
intelligently makes use of such aids. Some writers 
can be helped more than others. These facts both 
advertisers and those who answer the advertisements 
should bear in mind. 

The policy of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, as 
readers know, has always been to reject fraudulent 
and misleading advertising. Naturally, while seeking 
to eliminate meaningless superlatives, we will con- 
tinue to exercise this same strict censorship over the 
type of advertising that appears in our columns. 


WHEN DEALING WITH NEW MAGAZINES 


ITH probabilities that the national recovery 
act will be well under way by fall, toward its 
objectives of building up purchasing power, 

relieving unemployment, and reviving business, writ- 
ers in touch with the publishing centers are feeling 
optimistic. Many new magazines and new magazine 
strings are projected. Old established publishing com- 
panies are taking on new life and showing signs of 
buying manuscripts more freely and at better prices. 

There is, however, still a great deal of uncertainty 
and confusion within the magazine publishing field. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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COURAGE TO GO AHEAD 


. . By DAVID RAFFELOCK 


Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist; Director of the Simplified Training Course. 


NATURALLY, 
working in closest 
contact withall 
kinds of writers for 
more than ten 
years, I have learn- 
ed a good deal 
about them. Writ- 
ers are just com- 
mon folks who are 
set somewhat apart 
and classified be- 
cause they have 
more or less talent 
along a particular 
line. But after all, 
the difference be- 
tween man and man is not great in any cir- 
cumstance, so the little difference of ability to 
write does mark them as somewhat unusual. 

In the years, I have studied many specimens, 
subjected them to the microscope, X-ray, and 
other infernal machines. I’ve asked them all 
sorts of embarrassing questions, given them in- 
numerable and varied assignments to do, told 
them things calculated to make them squirm. 
The better to study them, my dear. 

In addition I have read a great deal of what 
others have told writers and even, when I could 
not help it, listened to them on the lecture plat- 
form. In all this verbiage, oral and scribbled, 
is a great deal of truth and helpfulness. Even 
the dullest of books for writers and the least 
inspired speakers have had a glimmer of some- 
thing worth while, some hint that might help 
another through that “Newfoundland fog,” as 
Harry Stephen Keeler calls the obscurity of get- 
ting started writing. 

While technical difficulties are great, those 
of the spirit are greater. So often the picture is 
the same. One has worked hard on a story; it 
may be the first or the fifty-first. Back of the 
story are time spent in reading and study, hours 
of toil, enthusiasm and hope. The story goes 
forth, it comes back. What is wrong? To the 
author it seemed to be constructed properly, to 
have some good characters, to be fully as in- 
teresting as many stories printed in magazines. 
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Those who are inclined to glorify their own 
work will tell themselves that their fiction is 
too good for the market; those whose feeling 
of inferiority makes them doubt will tell them- 
selves that their work is hopeless. 

Both types and those in between will go 
ahead, however, and will write other stories and 
will accumulate more rejection slips and suffer 
new doubts. During this time they are learning 
the greatest lesson every writer must learn. It 
is courage. How to begin a yarn, how to work 
out the climax, how to keep the characters from 
being wooden, all the innumerable “hows” are 
secondary. How to keep on, how to be brave! 

I have seen dozens of persons of real ability 
fall by the wayside because they did not have 


the courage to keep on. I have seen an equally” 


great number, possessed of small ability but 
great perseverance and courage, who, like the 
tortoise, won success because they would not 
quit. 
It takes courage to write a new story when 
your latest and best has just been returned—re- 
jected. Yes, and it took courage for Philip Stong 
to write twelve novels before one sold. Millions 
of words he wrote, book after book he finished. 
Think of the hours of effort, the sacrifices! 
When his first book did sell, it brought him 
fame and fortune. It was accepted by the Lit- 
erary Guild, it headed the best seller list for 
several months, it was accepted by the movies 
for Will Rogers and Janet Gaynor. So far as the 
general public is concerned, State Fair is a 
first novel. Mr. Stong can tell you otherwise. 
But suppose his courage had waned with the 
sixth or the tenth novel! One must have cour- 
age. 

Beginning writers often say to me, “If only 
I could sell one story, it would be easy to go 
on, for then I should know my work can be 
sold.” Often the greatest test of one’s courage 
comes with that much longed-for sale. Many 
a writer has sold one of the very first stories 
he wrote, only to face repeated rejection after 
rejection. 

Ted Flynn, who continues to be rated among 
the most prolific fiction writers, even during 
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the depression, is still a young man. He told me 
of selling practically the first story he wrote, 
a mystery yarn. “You were spared the writer’s 
usual growing pains,” I commented. He cor- 
rected me. True, he had sold that one story, 
but he wrote and wrote after that without a 
sale. The first acceptance seemed a will o’ the 
wisp never to be caught again. But he kept on. 
Courage to continue brought necessary experi- 
ence. Today, Flynn is one of the most featured 
authors in the all-fiction field. 

Writers who have won some degree of suc- 
cess must be dominated by confidence and cour- 
age if they are to keep on until greater rewards, 
commensurate with expended effort, come. As 
we push aside the curtains and peer “back 
stage” into the lives of authors, we see men 
patiently toiling, facing with courage tremen- 
dous odds—and keeping on. 

Theodore Dreiser is pacing back and forth in 
his small room. He has just learned that Sister 
Carrie has been declared immoral. The wife of 
his publisher was responsible for the destruc- 
tion of the whole edition. The dream of becom- 
ing a novelist, of telling what he knows about 
American life in vigorous, plain English, is vir- 
tually shattered. . . Twelve years elapsed 
before Jennie Gerhardt, his second novel, ap- 
peared, for he did have courage to go on, and 
he became America’s greatest novelist. 


Four of William Faulkner’s novels appeared. 
Few copies sold. All of his short-stories were 
rejected. After his first novel he stopped think- 
ing of himself as an author, but lack of sales 
was not enough to stop him. So he wrote on. 
While working in a power plant as a coal passer 
he had little to do between twelve and four 


Life Does a Lottie Perkins 


HAND at exposing the methods of the copy- 
A right concerns, which have been discussed in 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST within recent 
months, has been taken by Life. In its issue for Au- 
gust this national monthly comments as follows: 


We hazard a guess that the number of people who at 
one time or another thought they could write approxi- 
mates the census figures of the total adult population. 
The thriving business of Bureaus offering more or less 
helpful advice to writers supports the conjecture. 

We refer specifically to some of the agents advertising 
that they want stories, poems, etc. The Writers Place- 
ment Bureau of Omaha, for example, promises to do won- 
ders for your manuscript for $3; the Universal Scenario 
Company of Hollywood offers even more for $21.50; and 
the Daniel O’Malley Co. of New York will be no end 
of help for $35. All of them will ‘‘submit it to appropriate 
markets” for you. 

By ¥ § of putting these sages through their paces, this 
is part of a story that was sent to them for consideration: 


“Home from the South Sea Islands’’ 


Mr Wm Jackson was one of the very best workers 
inthe factery wher he worked bu the foreman was 
down on him and always telling the boss liesabout 
him so when they layed him off he said I will show 
them he said. I wll take a ship to the South Sea 
Islands he said and make a lot of money and when i 
come back they will be supprized and sorry also and i 
wiil just luagh at them he said, 
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a.m., so he wrote As I Lay Dying to the ac- 
companiment of the humming motors. That 
novel made his reputation but not until he 
wrote Sanctuary, his fifth novel, did he make 
any money. Today the leading magazines buy 
his work, his novels have been bought by the 
movies, the modern library has taken him into 
the “hall of fame” by publishing his Sanc- 
tuary. 


The beginner struggling to make his first 
sale, the writer with a few sales to his credit, 
the author with a record of achievement under 
way—all need the great driving force of cour- 
age to keep on. Rejections are mountainous ob- 
stacles, repeated failures seem overwhelming. 
But I tell you with absolute conviction that 
these are not important except as a test of your 
character. These seeming failures will clear your 
vision, will give you experience, will smooth 
out your faults. If you are a beginner and your 
work is not selling, it is not good enough. It 
isn’t what editors and readers want, it is crude, 
it is faltering and not sufficiently interesting. 
As your work passes through the crucible of re- 
jections, heated by your courage, these faults 
will gradually or quickly evaporate. A residue 
will be left that is success. 

Whether beginner or experienced writer, you 
will do better work, you will attain the highest 
rung of which you are capable, if you go ahead 
clear-eyed, determined, courageous. It is this 
ability which has given man his dream of God. 
It is the greatest reward of life and it is yours 
to cuitivate. What price rejections? Turn them 
into fire for your courage, for your ultimate 
success! 


vv 


So he started out to hitch hike to sand Franzisco 
cal. wher he could catch a ship But it tookhim a 
very lon long time becaus the factery where they 
fired him out of was in N. j. and sand fzisco in in 
Calif. all the way acrost the contrie from N.J.. . . 


There was lots more but you must get the idea by now. 
It seems incredible that any rational person would en- 
courage such endeavor, money or no money, but here are 
the facts: The Universal Scenario Company wanted to 
collect their fee and revise it for submission ‘‘to a selected 
list of magazine publishers, book publishers, or others.’’ 
: . The Daniel O’Malley Co. considered the story 
“original, dramatic, colorful ” And a Mr. Schmitt, 
of the Writer’s Placement Bureau, took all prizes by mail- 
ing his personal congratulations to the author of the above 
hodgepodge. ‘‘The way you have carried out your plot 
and handled your wording,” he had the intestinal forti- 
tude to write, “shows me your ability as a writer.’ 


WILLIAM WALLACE CooK, dean of Michigan au- 
thors, died at his home in Marshall, Mich., July 20, 
aged 66, from heart disease. Mr. Cook was best 
known for his writings in the Street & Smith mag- 
azines. Many of the Burt L. Standish ‘Frank Merti- 
well” yarns were produced by him. Since his retire- 
ment, several years ago, he developed a system in 
book form called “Plotto,’” which he claimed con- 
tained every conceivable fiction plot. 
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“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS" 


. . « By FRANCES A. HARRIS 


“Find Out the Cause of This Effect.” 


Hamlet, Act II, Scene 2. 


A TRAINED 
writer plans the ef- 
fect he ‘intends to 
convey, the impres- 
sion he wishes to 
make upon the 
reader; and he real- 
izes that his only 
tools are words. He 
possesses ally in 
neither tone of 
voice nor expres- 
sion of face. He is 
restricted to a se- 
lection of words 
which, threaded in- 
to sentences and woven into paragraphs, incite 
the sensory imagination of the reader who sub- 
mits himself to their illusion, and who thus 
reacts with the desired responses. This reaction 
is proportionate to the writer’s ability to select 
and arrange words in such manner that they 
convey his thought and purpose to the reader. 
Nouns and verbs are the bread and meat of 
literature; their modifiers (adjectives and ad- 
verbs) are the seasoning, the sweets, and the 
tempting relishes. These should be used spar- 
ingly and chosen with careful regard to the 
main words, as are their prototypes in the 
menu, that they may blend with, and enhance, 
the general thought. It is possible to write 
grammatically, using only nouns and verbs, but 
such composition will be blunt, forceful, rough. 
In this noun-and-verb penury will be a lack of 
beauty, of rhythm, of smoothness; of that style 
which each writer worthy of remembrance de- 
velops as his own, and by which he affects the 
senses and the emotions of his readers. Modi- 
fiers and connectives provide the missing quali- 
ties; and so, with his own particular taste for 
tone and color, the writer chooses his words as 
a painter does his pigments. His individuality, 
in time, sets a seal upon his choice, and marks 
his writings with an unmistakable character. 
If the literary student would see his writing 
as others read it, let him select from it a pas- 
sage which gives happiness to his creative soul; 
let him endeavor to regard it coldly, impas- 
sively. Then let him ask: What was the 
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Mrs. Harris is an advertising writer, 
author of books on needlework, and author 
of articles in Woman’s Home Companion, 
Ladies’ World, Modern Priscilla, Needle- 
work, Country Gentleman, and others. 


thought I intended to convey? Do those words 
convey that thought? Are they in harmony 
with the thought of the scene? Do I write “red 
as blood, or fire, or murder” only if the story 
deals with violence? May any words be omitted 
or changed without detriment (or with bene- 
fit) to the whole? My adjectives—are they im- 
pressive or oppressive? Are they flowers of care- 
ful pruning, or weeds of neglect? Have I 
nipped my reader’s tongue with too much salt, 
or burned his palate and brought tears to his 
eyes with an over-shaking of pepper? Have I 
unbalanced my sentences and buried their mean- 
ing by using too few words of name and action 
(nouns and verbs) and too many modifiers 
(adjectives and adverbs)? Is my appeal to the 
senses or to the emotions? 

After answering these questions let the stu- 
dent write the passage in classified form, so the 
words will shout their evidence of his weakness 
or power. For an example, let us consider that 
passage of The Merchant of Venice wherein 
Portia desires so to affect Shylock that he will 
mitigate his demand for justice, and show 
mercy toward Antonio. The key words are 
mercy and justice. These lines, appealing to the 
emotions, and famous as Portia’s “speech on 
mercy,” are found in Act IV, Scene 1, lines 
188 to 205. 

“The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 

. It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blest; 

. It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 

. "Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 

. The throned monarch better than his crown; 

. His scepter shows the force of temporal power, 
. The attribute to awe and majesty, 

. Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings, 
10. But mercy is above this sceptered sway; 

11. It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

12. It is an attribute to God himself; 

13. And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
14. When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
15. Though justice be thy plea, consider this, 

16. That, in the course of justice, none of us 

17. Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy; 
18. And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
19. The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much 
20. To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 

21. Which, if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
22. Mustneeds give sentence ’gainst the merchant there.” 


Classified in columns, the passage assmbles as 
follows: 
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6 
— Adjectives Pronouns The passage contains: 
mercy is strain’d, no’ : 
2. It droppeth and pronouns, with 
the gentle rain from modi ers 
3 heaven Upon 32 connectives 
1 beneath: 
4. t esset’ 
him 
that “aie oo This allows approximately two 
him modifiers for each three nouns, and 
that takes: a 
5. iain T _ is one for each two verbs; a repri- 
the mightiest: it becomes mand of colossal import to the 
6. The throned monarch better h ith 
au writer who, withou oug 
his 
7. crown; His scatters adjectives and adverbs 
the force of throughout his work. 
temporal power, 
8 The attribute to, The connectives, more numer- 
awe an 
9. majesty, un. = than the verbs, and totaling 
the dread and three-quarters the number of 
r . 
10. iene: But nouns, have not been thrown in 
mam without thought or plan; quite to 
this 
11, sceptered sway; It : is enthroned the contrary > they — Play 
in 4 
the hearts of an important part in the efrect 
12. kings, It 
A word-by word analysis re- 
13. And y y 
earthly power doth show then veals many of the “causes of the 
14. God’s When PP, 
effect” of the passage. 
. justice. Therefore, Consider the article ‘“‘the,” the 
most used word in our language 
thy : A 
plea, consider and the most abused! “The” is 
in definite, selective: The man, the 
se justice, none of iil, story, the cause. It is a word of 
. s . 
salvation: we ; do pray emphasis, although seldom so used; 
or 
18. mercy; And and it should be omitted where- 
that 
same prayer doth teach ever it is possible to do so and yet 
us 
all to render preserve rhythm and smoothness. 
19, The deed f ere 
sency. . have spoke thus Not one of the “the’s” in this pas- 
mu 4 ec 
20. To mitigate sage could be omitted. “A” and 
its pre-vowel form “An” are the 
21 1 
phatic articles: A man, story, 
22. Venice | — a cause. “A is not found in the 
me merchant there.” passage; “‘an” is there once, “An 


This passage of 22 lines contains 173 words, 


of which 


8% 14 are articles—specific designators 
8 13 are adjectives—noun modifiers 


25 42 are nouns—name words 
13 24 are pronouns—noun substitutes 
19 32 are connectives—tying words, for smooth- 


ness 
14 }— § 25 are verbs—action or condition words 
7 1 12 are second words in dual-form verbs 
6 11 are adverbs—verb modifiers 


100% — 
173 words in all. 
125 of one syllable, 36 of two, 11 of three, none 
longer! 


The 42 nouns may be further analyzed: 


18 are of emotion 
9 are of quality 
6 are of person 
5 are of place 
4 are of object 


42 in all. 


attribute to God,” (line 12). 
Realizing how weak is “a” or “an” as com- 
pared with “the,” in the foregoing examples, 
consider the insignificance of mercy as an attri- 
bute to God. The scepter of the throned mon- 
arch (line 8) is the attribute to awe and maj- 
esty; it is essential to their position; mercy, 
though merely a non-selected part of God, is 
above the pomp and power of kings (line 10). 
The exaltation of mercy is accomplished by this 
carefully casual use of “an.” 

Can any of the adjectives be omitted or 
changed, without detriment to the passage? 
“Gentle” rain is, surely, the only kind that may 
be likened to mercy. Rain, unmodified, would 
carry no selective thought; driving, pouring, 
heavy, drizzling, are all foreign to the thought 
desired. A gentle rain brings to mind the warm 
sweet odors of springtime, of growing grass and 
budding flowers—of renewed life and beauty. 
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A throne, in Shakespeare’s time, was the seat 
of worldly position and power, of “temporal” 
power, in the highest degree; the man who sat 
upon this throne, wore the crown, and held 
the scepter, was second to none on earth; yet 
“mercy” is above these (line 10). Lines 11 
and 12 tell the Jew what and where mercy is; 
lines 13 and 14 draw the conclusion. In the 
five lines—10, 11, 12, 13, and 14—are three 
adjectives, this, sceptered, earthly. By their 
presence, the unqualified power of God is in- 
ferred. 

And then the note of warning, realized later 
in the action of the play, found in “strict” 
court, (line 21). 

No, none of these adjectives may be changed 
or omitted without marring the perfection of 
the passage. 

And so with the eleven adverbs; each one 
fills a mission of importance to the development 
of passage and thought. The last one, “there” 
(line 22) might be questioned by the hurried 
reader, but with its utterance, Portia must turn 
her eyes and nod her head toward the merchant, 
Antonio, and thus return Shylock, actors, and 
audience (or reader) to the situation of the 
play. The speech has been a long and moving 
one; some connecting link must be forged if a 
break is not to jar the listeners. Could a sim- 
pler method be devised than the one word, 
there? 

The passage rests upon its nouns for its emo- 
tional power and effect. One word in every 
four is a noun; of these, one-third are names 
of emotion, another third of quality or condi- 
tion, and the remaining third of persons, places, 
and objects. The arrangement is carefully 
placed, step by step, from statement of theme, 
through its presentment, to deduction and final 
promise—and warning. Portia hammers, ham- 
mers, hammers, upon Shylock’s heart, in an ef- 
fort to soften it. The nouns cling closely to 
the basic thought, and each, by its appropriate- 
ness, emphasizes that thought. The word mercy 
is found three times (lines 1, 10, 14); then 
justice three times (lines 14, 15, 16); then 
mercy twice (18, 19) and justice once (line 
20). Both are wrapped in the word sentence 
(line 22) in the final promise. Repetition! 
Over and over, of the words that carry Portia’s 
intention. The thought develops forcefully, 
with logic and without wavering or digression. 
The Jew cannot escape her; he cannot fail to 
hear and to understand, though he does fail to 
heed—to his later sorrow. 

A glance down the column of connectives 
would seem to warrant the thought: “Surely 
many of these may be omitted! Why, there 
are nine “of’s” alone! For clearer examination, 
they may be listed, with the nouns they con- 
nect: 


Line 1. quality of mercy 
7. force of power 
9. dread and fear of kings 
11. hearts of kings 
16. course of justice 
none of us 
19. deeds of mercy 
20. justice of plea 
21. court of Venice 


With the exception of the first and eighth, the 
effect is of hammering, of short, sharp blows. 
Both exceptions have the soft cadence of a 
gentler spirit in the expressed thought. Had 
some of these nouns been written as adjectives, 
the effect of the passage would be less forceful, 
far less impressive. This, then, is the reason 
for the number of connectives—to give force, 
power, simplicity, to the wording, and the ef- 
fect of hammering to the rhythm. 

The verbs are twenty-five in number, only 
four more than one verb to each two nouns; 
the lavish use of connectives explains this un- 
usual construction. The passage is not of ac- 
tion, but is of emotion; so the verbs are con- 
ditional rather than active. For impressiveness 
and dignity, Shakespeare employs the two-word 
verb in several instances—doth sit, doth show, 
doth teach—but not once does he employ the 
participial form, the ing ending, which is weak 
in that it denotes continuance, progression, 
unfinished action. 

Rhythm of syllabification is present; the 
smooth flowing of poetic measure and the ham- 
mering of short words. There are 125 words of 
one syllable, 36 of two, only eleven of three, 
and none longer. The effect is swift and direct 
as an arrow. A certain rhythm of sound blends 
with the meaning to impinge upon the ears 
with a recurrence that has the sensuous power 
of a tom-tom. Read aloud the foregoing list 
of nouns and connectives, and then the fol- 
lowing, listening alertly: 

blest—blesseth 
him that gives—him that takes 
mightiest—mightiest 
awe—majesty—dread—fear 
fear of kings—hearts of kings 
thronéd monarch—enthronéd hearts 
God himself—likest God’s 
mercy—mercy—mercy 
justice—justice—justice 
mercy 
mercy—justice 
justice—plea ~ 
pray for mercy—that same prayer 
justice—plea 
must needs—give sentence 


Repetition! Over and over, the beat of ac- 
cent and of the words that carry Portia’s in- 
tention. Three times she speaks mercy, three 
times justice; then she unites them (line 14) 
“When mercy seasons justice”; then she 
changes the thought and dwells upon plea and 
prayer and pray. Then logically on to the 
thought of the strict court and of the sentence 
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it “must needs” give (lines 21-22), a swift 
close which leaves sound in Shylock’s ears and 
words in his heart that should move him to 
mercy. The merchant cannot escape her intent; 
he hears, he understands, but he fails to heed— 
he is blind and deaf to human suasion. 

Shakespeare, quite probably, did not need to 
plan this passage so laboriously as it has been 
analyzed in these pages; but quite as probably, 
if the ambitious writer will similarly analyze 
his own writing, he will find much to improve, 
and also find the cause of at least part of his 
weakness. Necessarily, the effect to be con- 
veyed must control the selection and arrange- 


GRAVEYARD GOLD 


. By J. W. METTE 


A FEW weeks ago I stumbled upon an old aban- 
doned graveyard in the edge of a cow pasture. 
Wondering why such a location had been picked for 
a burying ground, I got out of my flivver and wan- 
dered idly among the stones reading the epitaphs. On 
the newest of the stones I found the following: 
Farewell Wife and Children. 


Tell all I received a $5.55 check from Heaven, 
The Master give me to ride on. 


I had come out to the vicinity on the trail of a 
story. This epitaph suggested another and I imme- 
diately got busy on locating other queer epitaphs in 
the surrounding country. My efforts were rewarded 
with these: 


Here lies the father of 29. 
He would have had more but he didn’t have time. 


Pause here stranger as you pass by 
As you are now, so once was 
As I am now, so you shall be, 
So prepare for death and follow me. 


Here lies the mother of 2 children. 
She hath done what she could. 


Further search brought others to light. I man- 
aged to get in touch with a Chicago man who col- 
lects strange, grotesque and funny epitaphs. He paid 
me three dollars each for snapshots of the ones I had 
found and gave me a list of others in my state and 
surrounding states. From my original purpose of 
writing the story for a purely local paper, with the 
information I now had, I aimed the story for the 
magazine section of a large sectional newspaper—the 
Atlanta Journal. 

“Collecting Graveyard Epitaphs” sold on its first 
trip to that newspaper, bringing a check for $10. 
Two other stories on the same subject and from the 
same information, sold to two of the local papers 
in nearby cities. bringing something over $15, besides 
the $9 received from the collector for snap-shots of 
the stones I had located. All-in-all, I collected nearly 
$35 for a few hours work and a little research. Not 
bad. 

The gravestone epitaph is one subject that has not 
been overworked in most localities and is almost a 
sure-fire feature subject for your nearest Sunday 
paper, whether it carries a magazine section or not. 
There are strange, grotesque and funny epitaphs in 
your city or community. It is up to you to find 
them. The reward is almost certain. What more do 
you need? 


The Author & Journalist 


ment of words, the rhythm, and the style of 
writing. As illustration of this statement, it 
might be well to read King Henry’s speech on 
“Sleep” (King Henry IV, part 2, Act III, 
Scene 1) which may seem to refute the fore- 
going argument, unless it be remembered that 
sleep involves the absence of sensation (the 
senses) and therefore Henry used words that 
express sight, sound, feeling, rather than words 
of emotion. 

In the final analysis, the question of cause 
and effect in written words lies in the author’s 
intention, the effect he plans to produce, and, 
above all, in the choice and arrangement of his 
words. 


If your story doesn’t take with your Sunday editor 
and you have taken snapshots of the stones you have 
located, your efforts are still not in vain. W. Bethel, 
166 W. Van Buren (Lobby), Chicago, is the col- 
lector, above mentioned, of queer, foolish, unusual, 
strange, grotesque and funny epitaphs. He pays $2 
each for a print and the negative of each epitaph ac- 
cepted, and where an epitaph is hard to get he pays 
as high as $3. He is not interested in historical 
stones as such unless they bear some unusual epitaph. 

A few hints are necessary for getting good snap- 
shots of old and faded tombstones. White chalk 
rubbed over a stone, leaving the lettering dark, or 
sloshing water over the entire stone and letting the 
flat surface dry, will result in a good picture. Snap- 
shots taken a* a slight angle will come out better 
than those taken from directly in front of the stone. 
Flat vaults can be photographed fairly well by stand- 
ing on one corner of the vault and leveling your 
camera to take in as much of the inscription as pos- 
sible. Always try to get the unusual part of the 
epitaph in the photograph. That the stone really 
exists is the reason for the photograph. An accurate 
description of the location of the stone is the only 
other requirement to bring you a check for a few 
minutes’ work. A letter of instructions can be ob- 


tained by writing Mr. Bethel. 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from Page 2) 

Too many periodicals are being launched on the pro- 
verbial shoestring. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST takes 
occasion here to repeat a warning which has been 
impressed upon readers many times in the past. In 
dealing with new periodicals, be cautious. It is our 
policy to publish the manuscript requirements of new 
magazines so that readers may have every opportunity 
to contact these markets. But we cannot prophesy 
which of them will “‘make the grade.” The mortality 
rate among new ventures in the magazine field is 
high. This means that the author is taking a gamble 
when he submits material to them. Loss of manu- 
scripts, or failure to collect payment for published 
material, is to some extent inevitable. Yet many 
profitable contacts are made by authors who get in on 
the ground floor with new companies. ‘Naught ven- 
ture naught have.” 
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ANY OLD STORIES TO SELL? 


. By MARSHALL BREEDEN 


WHEN I walked 
into the little old 
grocery store, I 
thought I was done 
for. It was the 
ninth day in the 
little mountain 
town of Tujunga, 
Calif., the second 
year of my dread- 
ful sickness. 

For twenty years 
I had been writing. 
Trade journals had 
printed scads of my 
articles; fiction 
magazines had not been wholly unresponsive; I 
had written newspaper features by the basket- 
full, had sold fillers and photographs, eleven 
books, and one play. They had been done in 
the larger cities, New York, Salt Lake City, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Denver. Then the pain 
struck and eventually I picked up the family 
and moved twenty miles back into the hills. 

The first week was a thing of horror; on the 
second day of the second week I found the 
funny little grocery store, and while our finan- 
cial difficulties were not over, the incentive to 
solve them was apparent. 

That was sixteen months ago. Since then I 
have cashed exactly 108 checks. I found them 
lying around this highland valley. I am indus- 
triously finding any old stories to sell. 

It is proper to say that I do not depend 
wholly upon the stories I sell. I bought one of 
the local country weekly newspapers and have 
built it into a profitable sheet. I do all of the 
work connected with it myself, getting adver- 
tisements, writing news, hunting subscriptions, 
persuading the townspeople to do this or that. 
I write about 10,000 newspaper words 2 week, 
my wife does a column and picks up “socials.” 

Soon after arriving I began to get better. I 
made a story of it and after three efforts sold 
it. Now you know enough about me and my 
forty red-haired years, so I’ll start to shout 
about my theme: Any Old Stories to Sell? 

One of my checks was for 87 cents, another 
topped the hundred-dollar mark. One magazine 
paid me twice and another sent a check and it 


Marshall Breeden 


' bounced back. There are about 6000 people in 


Tujunga Valley. It is a place to which flock 
asthma sufferers, who seem to find immediate 
relief here. It therefore might be called a cock- 


Mr. Breeden, as his article indicates, is 
now a small-town newpaper editor. He has 
sold fiction articles, and features to a long 
list of magazines, trade journals, and news- 
papers. 


eyed town devoid of any writing interest. Just 
so, I am finding more stories than I can manage 
to write. 

The local shoemaker had a $10 story for 
Shoe Repair Service. The hardware man sounded 
good in two different stories to hardware pub- 
lications. Two druggists have each brought in 
three checks from drug journals. The radio 
dealer yielded four checks from as many music 
and radio trade publications. A second-hand 
furniture man gave me $21 from a Chicago 
sheet. The valley undertaker has kicked in with 
three cash-on-the-nail yarns. Our Ford dealer 
did his bit, the second garage from the corner 
had a battery story, while the one down the 
highway had a better one. The lumber yards 
yield a steady flow of salable shingles. The 
local photographer has seen himself in print in 
four different places. Newspapers have gobbled 
up this little town; so has The Christian Science 
Monitor and half a score of religious publica- 
tions, and a library journal. 

Aside from the 108 checks must be counted 
the more than 60 things printed and paid for 
by the Los Angeles Times, and seventeen fiction 
checks. 


The small-town story need not necessarily 
be a commercial trade journal yarn. A twist 
here and a turn there makes one into “This 
Mountain Druggist Raises Geese,” and one of 
the big slicks may take it. “The Angle Worm 
Grower” rang the bell at The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. “Color To Be Found in Ordinary 
Rocks” sold to an outing magazine, while 
“Rocks For Building” went successfully to a 
building trades journal. ‘““Technocracy in the 
Small-Town Drug Store,” and “Technocracy 
for the Shoe Man” both sold shortly after the 
new science of Technocracy caught the public 
attention. 

Small-town people raise chickens, birds, cows, 
dogs, goats, fruit, vegetables, children, and hell. 
They all have stories which the writing mind 
can narrate and which can be sold somewhere. 
“Man Beats Wife; Is Himself Kayoed,” was a 
first-class story from the hell side, while “He 
Photographs Gardens” and “She Knows Her 
Onions,” also brought checks. 

I am not going to list all of the more than 
168 things, nor the fully 200 fillers, for there 
are just as many remaining. The cream story 
of all was the one I bumped into on the ninth 
day of my living in Tujunga. “The Wood 
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Whittler Who Has Worn Out 100 Knife 
Blades.” Lads and lasses, there was a story— 
or rather a story opportunity. 

In the grocery store was a little old man 
cutting a stick with a jack-knife. I talked and 
he talked. Gosh! that man had spent forty 
years whittling things. He had a great collec- 
tion. I hustled him down to the photographer’s 
with his stuff. Then the typewriter went to 
work. Eleven pictures of him have been sold, 
which means the same story told eleven differ- 
ent ways. Any old stories to sell? My Eye! 


The Author & Journalist 


This town has many writers, yet not one of 
them discovered the whittler, nor the pho- 
tographer, nor any of those who presented me 
with golden crumbs. 

“Say, Breeden, they’s a guy down the road 
a piece what has got two love birds five months 
old.” 

“Okay. What about it?” 

“Nothing’ ’ceptain them birds is without any 
feathers at all.” 

“Naked Love Birds... . well, well, WELL!” 


REJECTIONS OF THE 


MIDDLE 1800's 


By EDWARD JESSE CLEMENT 


N rejecting a manuscript, editors have not 
| always stated politely, in printed-slip form, 
that the material does not meet the needs or 
requirements of their publications, but that re- 
jection does not necessarily imply a lack of 
merit. It may be interesting to observe the 
manner in which articles were rejected in the 
olden days. 

The editor of the middle 1800’s often made 
his rejection comments in the very columns of 
his magazine. Several of these rejections were, 
no doubt deservedly, very blunt and more 
frank than polite. The effort of an unnamed 
contributor, who apparently did not furnish 
return postage, was refused in this manner: 

The lines on ‘‘Sectarianism” will be inserted 
soon—in our stove. 

However, this editor was not always so harsh 
in his criticism; often he encouraged the de- 
serving, as in this: 

We regret to say that the two stories by a fair 
correspondent must be declined. Let her not be 


discouraged however. We would like to make some 
suggestions sub rosa. 


These samples of old-time rejections, and 
those which follow, were found in copies of 
the Western Literary Messenger. This maga- 
zine, at first a weekly and later a monthly, was 
published in Buffalo, New York, from 1841 to 
1857 and was edited by Jesse Clement. The 
Messenger was, as its cover page states, “A 
Family Magazine of Literature, Art, Science, 
Morality, and General Intelligence.” Its con- 
tents included selected articles, stories, poems, 
facts, news items, criticisms, and editorial re- 
jection comments. 


Many of these rejections are highly critical: 
but that some of the submitted items were dis- 
tinctly unworthy, is to be taken for granted. 
Such works brought forth comments like these: 

“Rising of the People’ is indiscreet in senti- 
ment, extravagant in language, pointless in thought, 
and faulty in construction. 

“If I Were Rich” is not as near related to poetry 
as a twenty-fifth cousin. 

We are sorry to say that “The Sigh” is inad- 
missible. It is rough and many lines are extremely 
prosaic. We can not advise the writer to offer 
anything to the public at present. 

“The Prophecy’ will probably appear; though 
the writer thinks too much of mere words. We 
shall take the liberty to stop the breath of some 
of them. 


In the following quotation the editor proves 
that, like all true editors, he considered that 
it was better to risk the loss of one subscriber 
by rejecting his contribution than to chance 
the loss of many more subscribers by printing 
worthless contributions: 


We should be glad to accommodate our patron 
who sends us some “Lines on the Death of a 
Beautiful Boy,” but we would rather lose his 
patronage than ruin the reputation of the Messen- 
ger by publishing bad poetry. 


However, when the literary efforts merited 
encouragement, the editor offered such sugges- 
tions as these: 

The young lady who sent us a very long poem 
two or three weeks ago must study the rules of 
versification. 

‘Faded Flowers” we have read and re-read— 
have drawn our pen through half of it, revised 
the remainder, and then thrown the whole away. 
Our friend will forgive us—and do better himself. 
He can. 
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The “Lines on Niagara Falls” are declined with 
respect. They need a careful revision. 

Some writers neglected to prepay the the 
postage on their contributions. Others plagiar- 
ized. And when the editor once received an 
envelope, postage due on the outside and plag- 
iarism within, he just—well here it is, with 
some others of these classifications: 

The gentleman at Albion, who has sent us one 
of Petrarch’s poems for publication, and subjected 


us to postage on the same, shall receive all suitable 
neglect at our hands. 


“The Insulted Boy” we have already seen in 
print—or such is our impression. 


We are obliged to decline the lines, ‘There is 
Beauty in Flowers.” They are not worth the P.O. 
charges, which we regret having paid. 


The communication from New Orleans is thrown 
aside. The writer is mistaken in supposing it to be 
worth ten cents (the postage). 

Two representative samples carry advice ap- 
plicable to the present day. These two are: 


The lines by “S. D.” will not answer. Why a 
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person “‘not used to writing’ will send us articles 
for publication is strange, “passing strange.” 


The gentleman at Gambier, who sends us his 
“very first effusion,” is informed that we have no 
use for such commodities. They are not market- 
able. He ought to write at least three years before 
sending anything to publishers. 

In view of the predominance of pointed, dis- 
approving rejection comments, the guiding 
spirit of this magazine may appear to be just 
another sour old editor. Evidently this was not 
so, for the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Argus testifies 
that: 

The Western Literary Messenger is none of your 
catering concerns. Friend Clement speaks his own 
mind, and tickles nobody with the feather of flat- 
tery. We like his criticisms; they bespeak a judg- 
ment not perverted by the hot-bed literature of the 
age, and an eye that can see an error, though it be 
of sophistry. 

After all, even though these rejections come 
from an editor of the past, they express edi- 
torial thoughts masked by many present day 
rejection slips. 


HOW BARRETT WILLOUGHBY 


PLOTS A NOVEL 


. . » The Author of “Spawn of the North,” “Sitka,” etc., 


Interviewed by Helen Eva Yates 


“EVERY writer 
has to discover his 
own best method of 
writing,” Barrett 
Willoughby said, 
when I asked her 
how she planned 
her well-plotted 
Alaskan novels. 

But her own way 
of planning a novel 
is so thorough and 
workmanlike that I 
believe it may be 
helpful to other 
writers. 

Barrett Willoughby is an Alaskan. She thinks 
her own country is the grandest place on earth, 
and has a wealth of rich material to draw from. 
Yet she does not trust to memory when she 
begins to write a novel. She selects her theme 
from her broad knowledge of the country and 
then goes to the particular locality in Alaska 
best suited to serve as background. 


Barrett Willoughby 


“When I set out to write Spawn of the 
North,” she explained, “which is a story of the 
Alaskan salmon run, I naturally chose Ketchi- 
kan in Southeastern Alaska as my headquarters, 
as it is the center of the northern salmon in- 
dustry. There I lived the life of the ‘fish peo- 
ple.’ I was out day and night on swift pleasure 
cruisers with those gay, delightful people of the 
salmon aristocracy. Part of the time I lived at 
the canneries. And I always managed to be 
down on the water-front when the seining fleet 
was moored. I hobnobbed with fishermen 
friends, sitting in the galleys of their little 
boats drinking coffee and listening to their 
stories and talk of the fish run. I kept a diary, 
writing sometimes as much as two thousand 
words a day, carefully describing my adven- 
tures, people I met, their mannerisms, and par- 
ticularly their conversations. The fisheries have 
their own vernacular,—quite different from 
that of the mines and the trapline—especially 
noted for the delightful pungency and original- 
ity of their cuss words. Weather is always very 
important in my stories. I make detailed notes 
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of sunsets, moonrises, dawns, and storms, and 
their influence on the landscape and on the 
people themselves.” 

Though Barrett Willoughby loves her Alasks 
and always gets her material direct from some 
vicinity there, she finds life too intense and 
exciting there to do any writing about it when 
on the spot. She must have a perspective. So 
after gathering her material, she comes back to 
San Francisco, where she has a charming top- 
floor studio in the middle of town, hemmed in 
by chimney pots and with the fog-shrouded 
Twin Peaks in the distance. There, closed in 
by the roaring city, she begins to evolve a 
novel from her experiences in far-away Alaska. 
She lives the life of a hermit with a sign on 
her door, ““Do not disturb. See Manager.” Even 
her best friends have a hard time to see her 
except on week-ends when she goes off to the 
country to play. 

Sometimes she spends months on her pre- 
liminary “planning.” She reads her diaries, 
dreaming and mulling over them, putting her- 
self back in her romantic Alaska. After a 
while, certain characters begin to stand out in 
her mind. As scenes begin to develop she works 
out her plot, composing on the typewriter. 

After what may be a long period of discard- 
ing and changing incidents, she writes a synop- 
sis of the main plot in a few hundred words. 
With her idea thus pinned down, she then 
writes a complete character sketch of each 
character. The backgrounds she takes directly 
from her diaries. 

This preliminary thinking and plotting is the 
hardest work of all, she says. When she feels 
that her plot and characters are “right,” she 
settles down to writing a brief synopsis of each 
chapter, “checking it” in order that she may 
knowingly include such important factors as: 

Time: (Beginning chapter—morning, noon, night, 

day of week, month, or whatever element of 
time.) 

CHARACTERS: (All the characters to appear in the 

chapter. ) 


WEATHER: (Weather in her stories is very im- 
portant. She uses it to intensify emotions, ac- 


tions, etc.) 


The Author & Journalist 


ViewPoint: (She carefully selects the viewpoint 
which will be most dramatic.) 


COMPLICATION: 
Direct ACTION: 
INDIRECT ACTION: 
Back ACTION: 
LocaAL COoLor: 
ATMOSPHERE: 
ConrFLICTs: 

Love INTEREST: 
SUSPENSE: 
FORWARD LOOK: 


She lists each of these 
points to be brought 
out in the chapter. 


“But I do not always follow the plot as out- 
lined,” she explained, after giving me these 
notes. “Often my characters take the action 
into their own hands. Sometimes better situa- 
tions are evolved than those I originally 
planned. But I like to have a working plan 
before I begin the actual writing of the story— 
it acts as a sort of a springboard for my imag- 
ination.” 

Even if a writer doesn’t work from outline, 
these suggestions would be invaluable for 
checking the vital points of each chapter in 
revision. Writers often grow so weary of their 
own work that they cannot “see” it any more 
and need a fresh way of examining it in that 
final revision which is so exacting. 

The most important and most difficult part 
of a novel is its opening—those first three or 
four chapters when you have to hold the read- 
er’s atention against a thousand other interests, 
says Barrett Willoughby. And you can’t de- 
pend on inspiration alone—it takes consistent, 
steady, never-ending daily work to finish a 
novel in a year—composing slowly and care- 
fully with an ear to the poetic flow of your 
prose. She admits she has rewritten a single 
paragraph seventy-five times before it finally 
suited her. But her descriptive passages are so 
vivid as a result that selections from many of 
her stories have been used as models of descrip- 
tive English. 

Because she writes such true stories of the 
North, Barrett Willoughby is often called the 
female Jack London; so virile and authentic 
are her novels that readers unaware of her iden- 
tity frequently send her letters addressed to 
Mr. Barrett Willoughby. 


A man would do well to carry a pencil in his pocket, and write down the thoughts of the 
moment, those that come unsought, for they are commonly the most valuable, and should be sacred 


because they seldom return. 
* 


—BACON. 


* * 


You said it was a good story when you started it. 
You are tired now—but it's still a good story! 


Only those who have the patience to do simple things perfectly ever acquire skill to do diffi- 
cult things easily. —SCHIL 


LER. 
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THE POINTED MORAL SHORT 


. By DON JAMES JOHNSTON 


IN these days of 
ascending prices, 
many relatives, and 
rabid reformers, not 
to mention editors 
that are “bought 
up,” “well sup- 
plied,” “over- 
stocked,” and “‘not 
buying at present,” 
anything that will 
add to the writer’s 
4) income is welcomed 

with open arms. 
The short point- 

Don James Johnston 
ed-moral article 
falls in this category and is a fairly sure source 
of income. That is more than can be said for a 

lot of writing done at the present time. 

These moral shorts are a means by which 
some sure checks can be inveigled from reluc- 
tant editors. Judging from my experience, any 
person who knows the first principles about 
writing should be able to average $20 a week 
or more, in addition to his regular work, in this 
field. Let’s see what these moral shorts are, 
and something about how they are written. 

Subject matter is unlimited. A dictionary is 
as good a source as any, if the old head seems 
a bit thick and nothing comes to mind when 
there is half an hour of spare time that can be 
devoted to this endeavor. 

Words, hundreds of them, will supply the 
necessary stimulous to thought for us to write 
these little “income boosters.” For instance, 
“hate,” “greed,” “loyalty,” “gratitude,” and 
countless other words, have served as the theme 
of many a moral short. 

“Hurting Ourselves with Hate,” 500 words 
in length and written in less than half an hour, 
brought a check for $5 the first time out. “Are 
We Properly Appreciative,” in 400 words, sold 
readily. 

Other titles—which are a good index as to 
what the articles contained, and that sold with 
little or no trouble—are: ‘“Today’s Oppor- 
tunity,” “Our Most Valuable Possession,” “Are 
You a Seeker of Shadows,” “Be Careful With 
Your Criticism.” 

This type of article should be kept within 
600 words—800 at the very outside—and it 
will be found that the shorter lengths sell best. 


As for markets, there is the entire religious 
group, the individual publications requiring 
some study to learn their preferences. Other 
extensive openings for this type of work, prop- 
erly written, are found among the juvenile 
religious papers, which constitute almost the 
entire juvenile section of THE AuTHoR & 
JourNaList’s Handy Market List. While the 
rate is not high, it is well worth the moderate 
time and effort required for this type of article. 
You'll be surprised, also, at the frequency with 
which you receive payment at rates better than 
those advertised, if you will but study the 
individual magazine and submit nothing but 
your best material. 

Of course, as with everything else that the 
writer does, this type of article must be really 
well written, not merely a jumble of words 
stuck together that convey in some vague 
manner a half-formed idea. It must be lively, 
interesting and not too obvious, with the moral 
brought out in an effective manner. 

Anything of a moral nature is extremely 
easy to make unsalable through sloppy handling. 
Care must be taken that the point is not pre- 
sented in an objectionable or repulsive man- 
ner. The day of the fairy story with its 
“tacked on” moral is past. Modern youth de- 
mands something better and more convincing. 
Something from a new viewpoint, and most of 
all, with a fresh presentation. 


Not the least of what may be derived from 
such shorts is the inspiration for further work. 
Frequent checks—even if they are small— 
always act as a spur to effort. Each sale is a 
stepping-stone to something a little better. 

And who is there—among beginning writers, 
at least—who nowadays will turn up his nose 
at checks ranging from $2 to $8? Especially 
when they can be depended upon to be rather 
frequent. Here at least is a feasible method of 
paying the grocery bill, even if the mother-in- 
law and some more of her precious brood are 
tenaciously clinging to your household, as eager 
at mealtimes as setter pups! 

Write ’em right. Study your periodicals. 
Market intelligently, through information avail- 
able to all in THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’s 
market list. The results will exceed your ex- 
pectations. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


CLAYTON MAGAZINES SOLD 


The finis of the Clayton Publishing Company was 
written on July 13, 1933, when its more important 
magazines and titles were disposed of by the bank- 
ruptcy court at a public sale, various attempts at re- 
organization of the company having failed. At the 
termination of the bankruptcy proceedings, which 
may take six months or more, cash dividends will be 
paid to the creditors of the defunct company, includ- 
ing authors, who are holding some $70,000 in Clay- 
ton notes. According to John J. Wildberg, attorney 
for the American Fiction Guild, it is conjectural what 
the dividend rate may be. It can hardly be more than 
10 cents on the dollar, however, as liabilities of the 
company were in excess of $350,000. 

The purchasers of the magazines and titles, and 
the amounts paid for them, were as follows: 


MAGAZINE PURCHASER AmT. PAID 
Ranch Romances—E. F. Warnet.................. $30,000 
Five Novels Monthly—Dell Publishing Co. 1,100 
Ace High and 

Ace High Novels—Dell Publishing Co. 500 
Astounding Stories—T. R. Foley.................- 100 
Western Adventures 

and Cowboy Stories—Street & Smith....... 200 

$32,150 


An effort will be made to find purchasers for other 
titles owned by the company, although the magazines 
have not been published within some months. 

Ranch Romances, the most successful magazine of 
the Clayton group, now passes into the hands of 
Eltinge F. Warner and is made a member of the 
Warner Publications group. Mr. Warner is president 
of Arts and Decoration and publisher of Black Mask 
and Field & Stream. The address of Ranch Romances, 
hereafter, will be 578 Madison Ave., and it will 
continue under the efficient editorship of Miss Fanny 
Ellsworth, who has guided its policies with such 
marked success as to make it the outstanding property 
of the Clayton organization. There will be no changes 
in editorial policy, and, in addition, the magazine 
will have behind it the facilities and energetic back- 
ing of one of the soundest organizations in the field. 
In accordance with the unvarying policy of Warner 
Publications, it will pay for material promptly on 
acceptance at 1 cent a word. 

The publication plans of the purchasers of other 
titles disposed of at the sale have not yet been an- 
nounced, 

Complete Western Book is the new title of the 
magazine originally launched as Western Supernovel. 
It has moved from 53 Park Place to 60 Murray St., 
New York. Requirements are for short-stories of 
Western interest, 3000 to 6000 words, and novels of 
50,000 to 60,000 words. Martin Goodman is editor 
and rates paid are 1/, cent a word up, on publication. 

All Detective, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, detec- 
tive-story magazine of the Dell group, “is now buy- 
ing the ‘menace’ type of story,” according to a note 
from C. W. Mowre, editor. Rates are better than 1 
cent a word on acceptance. 


A new magazine, title to be announced later, is pro- 
jected for fall publication by Ronald deL. Kirkbride, 
216 La Arcade Bldg., Santa Barbara, Calif. Mr. Kirk- 
bride writes: “Our purpose is to make this the liter- 
ary magazine of the West. Material should faithfully 
mirror the contemporary American scene. We are in 
need of fiction and article material. No pattern stories 
are wanted. Unhappy endings, sex, communism are 
not particularly necessary, nor are they taboo. Writers 
who wish to land with us should attempt to picture 
truly what they see and feel. Our aim is to establish 
a medium for younger literary writers whose repor- 
torial sense may be held down by the many necessary 
taboos of the larger circulation magazines. The true 
word picture from all parts of the nation is what we 
want. Fiction is our chief need at present, but with 
a purpose behind it, a story that says something. 
Rates will vary according to material. One cent a 
word is Our maximum payment at present, although 
we expect to pay more in the future. Lengths may be 
from 500 to 3000 words, but try to keep around the 
2000 length.’” Mr. Kirkbride adds: ‘We are also 
interested in material and ideas for columns and de- 
partments. For the best and most unusual column 
idea submitted, we offer an associate editorship with 
a monthly salary. Please submit at least two samples 
of the column. Second best ideas will be paid for 
according to their worth.” 


American Fiction Magazines (Popular Publica- 
tions), 205 E. 42nd St., New York, announce the 
launching of three new pulp-paper magazines, the 
titles as yet not released. The first will be a love- 
story magazine under the editorship of Harriet Brad- 
field. It will use short-stories up to 6000 words and 
novelettes of 10,000 to 18,000. Stories of both the 
sophisticated and unsophisticated types will be used; 
melodrama, emotional elements, and glamour will be 
sought, but the heroine may be Auman. Sane uncon- 
ventional love is not taboo. . . . The company has 
also projected a new Western magazine, using prac- 
tically the same type of material as Dime Western, 
but with a greater proportion of stories in the novelette 
length, 10,000 to 15,000 words. The third 
magazine is to be devoted to mystery, with chills, 
thrills, horror, and eerie menace predominating. The 
American locale is preferred, but there may be Orien- 
tal phases. Werewolf, vampire, and pseudo scientific 
themes will be considered. Payment will be at good 
rates on publication. 


Conflict, 101 Park Ave., New York, new magazine 
of the Centaur Publishing Co., offers a market for all 
types of adventure short-stories, 3000 to 5000 words 
in length, and for Western and detective novels of 
50,000 to 60,000 words. “The essential thing is mo- 
tion,” writes Frederick Gardener, editor. ‘Detective 
novels based on pure deduction are unsuitable. Pay- 
ment is made for short-stories at 1/4, cent a word, 
novels $200 up, on publication. 


Weird Tales and Magic Carpet Magazine, 840 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, are both overstocked with 
stories of serial length, according to Farnsworth 
Wright, editor. Weird Tales is open to short-stories 
of less than 6000 words, but Magic Carpet will not 
be in need of material of any kind until next January. 
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Weigh Carefully the Advantages Before 
You Enroll for a Short-Story Course 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE’S 
PRACTICAL FICTION WRITING 


OFFERS FACTS—not glowing promises, to prove to you 
the absolute worth of S. T. C. training. 


UNRIVALED TRAINING and SERVICES 


1—Five Lesson Groups, comprising thirty les- 
sons and one hundred and ten assignments. 


2—Both beginning and advanced training in 
modern fiction writing. 


3—Planned training: First group covering the 
dramatic basis of fiction; second group, se- 
curing movement; third, adding emotional 
appeal; fourth, creating ingenuity; fifth, 
achieving smoothness and effectiveness. 


4—Professional training in the three most sal- 
able types of stories, The Action Story, the 
Love Story, and the Mystery Story, and 
training in all related types and combina- 
tions of types. 


5—Personal, authoritative and constructive 
criticism of seven complete original stories. 


6—Constructive help in working out fifty orig- 
inal plots and developments. 


7—Drill in seven methods of plot-building. 


8—Thorough training in short-story technique 
by means of examples, formulas and orig- 
inal submitted work for personal criticism. 


9—Dependable criticism of every assignment 
submitted; at no time is the ridiculous 
method of giving “grades” followed. 


10—Constant advice and help from experts on 
all writing problems through free service 
of Advisory Bureau. 


11—Free handling of the seven required stories 
by our Author & Journalist Manuscript 
Sales Agency, and service available.on all 
other stories that may be submitted. 


12—Free year’s subscription to S. T. C. Shop 
Talk, monthly publication containing help- 
ful and stimulating material and much in- 
formation of a practical nature. 


13—Extension service, allowing for unlimited 
time in which to complete the training. 


14—Payment plan service, the most liberal and 
fair of any school, making certain of stu- 
dent’s receiving full value for tuition paid. 


15—Discount service, through which the stu- 
dent is enabled to save ten per cent. on 
writers’ supplies, books, etc. 


16—Additional lectures and special bulletins is- 
sued by David Raffelock, director. 


17—Complete final analysis of your training, 
upon completion of your work, taking place 
of the usual meaningless diploma. 


18—No extra cost for any of these services and 
the absolute guarantee of faithful and 
authoritative training. 


INTIMATE PERSONAL HELP 


David Raffelock, director, has trained hun- 
dreds of men and women for writing careers. 
The opportunity to work with him may prove 
for you, as it has for scores of others, the door- 
way to successful writing. 

Don’t keep promising yourself success in the 
future. Begin your training now. Whatever your 
present financial condition may be, you need 
fortification against the future by means of help 
such as can be secured through The Simplified 
Training Course. Though you may have achieved 
a degree of success in writing, S. T. C. training 
will bolster your work up and prepare you for 
greater achievement. 

Learn more about this training, Practical Fic- 
tion Writing, and Mr. Raffelock’s able personal 
guidance. We will gladly send you a copy of 
“The Way Past the Editor,” giving complete 
information. No obligation. Just use the con- 
venient coupon below. 

THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Without placing me under any obligation 
please send me “The Way Past the Editor,” 
giving full information about your course, 
Practical Fiction Writing. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 
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A new monthly magazine, as yet untitled, is an- 
nounced for publication at 522 California Bank Bldg., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Fred K. Kuhlman, of the staff, 
writes: “We want short-stories, sketches, literary 
essays on modern life, satire, original ideas, and 
poetry. The publication will be a literary magazine, 
intended for the inetlligent reading public. It will 
contain only material of high literary excellence—in- 
telligent, well-written, and with vitality; no criticism 
on polemical literary subjects. Because we are just 
beginning, we promise no more than 1 cent a word 
for prose, 15 cents a line for verse, on publication, to 
begin with.” Send all manuscripts to “Editor of the 
Magazine” at above address. 

Golden West, to be revived by J. Thomas Wood, 
publisher of Underworld, at 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York, expects to appear in October. It will use love 
stories in the Western setting, paying low rates on 
publication. 

Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., New York, 
is now edited by a board of editors, Miss Camille 
Davied, former editor, having become editor of the 
home-making section of McCall’s. The magazine is in 


the market for articles, photographs and drawings 


describing distinctive homes and their interiors and 
gardens, the arts, entertainment, and travel. Ideas 
and news values are stressed. Information of news 
value in decorating and furnishing merchandise also 
is sought. Payment is at 1 to 2 cents a word on 
acceptance. 

Dime Mystery Book, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, 
of the Popular Publications group, now is specializ- 
ing in stories of thrills, chills, and horror, according 
to Rogers Terrill, editor. Short-stories up to 5000 
words, novelettes of 10,000, and novels of 25,000 to 
35,000 are sought, at rates of 1 cent a word up on 
publication. 

Dime Western Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York, one of the Popular Publications, is stressing 
realistic, emotional, and dramatic elements in Western 
fiction with a girl interest. Lengths desired are short- 
stories of 2000 to 6000 words, novelettes of 10,000 to 
18,000 words. Rogers Terrill is editor and good rates 
are paid on publication. 

Railroad Stories, 280 Broadway, New York, “‘offers 
a wide-open market for electric railroading short- 
stories of 2500 to 8000 words, from the employees’ 
viewpoint,” writes Freeman H. Hubbard, managing 
editor. “They should be well-plotted, dramatic, with 
authentic color but not too technical, appealing to 
fans who love the adventurous side of the iron road. 
This includes ‘juice’ locomotives, interurban cars, and 
trains, subways, els, and even trolleys. Especially de- 
sired are stories based on rivalry between steam and 
electric power. Please note that our readers are too 
well informed to let authors get away with bluff or 
second-hand knowledge. If possible, avoid trite themes 
such as robberies, gunplay, runaways, floods, forest 
fires, and wrecks, but no angle is barred if treated in 
a fresh and vigorous manner. We get so very few 
manuscripts meeting these requirements that every 
one is virtually a sure sale. Those addressed to me 
personally get prompt attention—either a check, re- 
vision suggestions, or a frank letter stating why the 
story does not fit our needs.” Good rates are paid on 
acceptance—new authors on publication. 


Youth, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Mo., empha- 
sizes an appeal to persons who are “interested in 
self-improvement from the inside out.” It desires 
the solution of problems from the standpoint of Christ 
teachings. Short-stories of 1500 to 5000 words and 
articles of 500 to 1500 words are preferred, with 
poetry of 4 to 16 lines. Payment is at 1 cent a word 
up, on acceptance; verse, 25 cents a line. 


The Author & Journalist 


The Jay Publishing Co., 125 W. 45th St., New 
York, is reported to be open for material to be used 
in a magazine of ghost stories. It may be in the first 
or third person and in lengths up to 10,000 words, 
but should be fairly convincing. The company also 
is in the market for gangster stories. Rates of payment 
have not yet been announced. 


The Fine Arts, 405 Lexington Ave., New York, 
edited by Dr. Alfred M. Frankfurter, offers a market 
for articles on art, decoration, antiques, and fine 
furniture, about 2000 words in length. Payment is 
on publication at indefinite rates. 

The American Magazine, 250 Park Ave., New York, 
recently informed a contributor that it is in the 
market for “‘unique camera slants or action pictures 
of interesting men and women, with 200 words or 
so from which a good caption can be written.’ Major 
articles for the American usually run between 3500 
and 4000 words and are either highly personalized 
or are articles of opinion by authorities on current 
topics of interest. First-class rates are paid on accept- 
ance. 

All Outdoors, 145 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., writes that it is increasing its size. Jean 
Jacques, editor, states: “Though our safe is well 
filled with manuscripts pertaining to hunting, fishing, 
hiking, camping, and kindred sports, I would consider 
looking over some 15,000 or 20,000-word fiction with 
locale in the mountains of any section of the United 
States or Mexico. I want fiction that is active, with 
good dialogue, plenty of the love element that ap- 
peals to outdoor men and women—nothing ‘mushy’; 
I want it verile. I am particularly interested in new 
writers, but suggest that they drop me a line roughly 
outlining their work before submitting it. As for pay- 
ment, it won't be very much, but it will be on ac- 
ceptance and not less than 14 cent a word.” 

Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans., is well 
stocked with material, writes Nelson Antrim Craw- 
ford, editor. He adds, however: ‘We are always 
ready to buy something that seems to us of out- 
standing significance, but that is all that we would 
buy at present.” 

The Rotarian, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
offers a market for human-interest articles on busi- 
ness and industry; also travel sketches, essays, short- 
stories, and humor, in lengths of 1500 to 1800 words. 
Payment is at first-class rates on acceptance. 


Mother's Home Life and the Household Guest, 
recently discontinued, is to be revived in September 
by the Leicht Press, Winona, Minn., under the 
editorship of Mrs. Mary McGovern, the former editor. 


Gun Law, recently announced as a new magazine 
in the market for adventure stories, has closed ist 
offices at 1472 Broadway, New York, and should be 
addressed at the home of its editor, Frederick Lee, 
20 Minetta St., New York. 


Black Book has moved from 53 Park Place to 60 
Murray St., New York. It uses only detective fic- 
tion—no gang or underworld material—in short-story 
lengths of 2000 to 8000 words and novels of 40,000 
to 60,000. Martin Goodman, editor, states that rates 
are now “by arrangement.” 

Your Magazine, RKO Bldg., New York, is not 
now in the market for novelettes or serials. It uses 
short-stories of love, adventure, and mystery, with a 
family or woman interest, up to 4000 words. Pay- 
ment is at 1 cent a word up, on acceptance. 

Western Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York, 
uses ‘‘verse which tells a story,” in addition to West- 
ern fiction in various lengths. It no longer desires 
articles on the Old West. Rates are usually better 
than 1 cent a word, on acceptance. 
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HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES, 548 pages 
a by nine, full lintex, beautifully stamped in gold. 

This has been called “‘The greatest literary invention 
since the alphabet—vastly superior to any thesaurus 

. . A child can turn from the index to words that 
grip and hold the interest.” The idea and word chart 
is a —: and an extraordinary device for effective 
word selection. The desk tool of many literary 
celebrities. Price, $5.00. 


HOW TO WRITE FOR RADIO, by Katherine 
——— and J. T. W. Martin, 252 pages. The stand- 
text on the subject. Beginning with Chapter 1, 
“Opportunities | for the Radio Writer,” the authors, 
with long experience in the preparation of radio con- 
tinuities, continue with specific instructions and ex- 
amples. A valuable tool for all who aspire to write 
for the new and promising field of radio. Price, $3.00. 


STORIES YOU CAN SELL,by Laurence D’Orsay, 
210 pages and index. This new book by a well-known 
fiction critic and coach follows a new pattern. It is a 
volume of collected stories of various acceptable types 
with explanatory analyses, showing how plots may be 
obtained and stories written by the reader. Price, $3.00. 


THE THIRTY-SIX DRAMATIC 
by Georges Polti, 181 pages. This standard work on 
plots has been a guide to hundreds of writers. Each 
of the thirty-six fundamental situations with which 
the fictioneer must deal is analyzed, and helpful sug- 
gestions are given. Price, $1.50. 


THE SHORT STORY CRAFTSMAN, by Hattie 
Horner Louthan, 300 pages. The outgrowth of 
twenty years’ experience in training men and women 
for authorship. Scores of successful students testify 
to the soundness of the author’s doctrine. Each chap- 
ter so packed with advice and suggestion that it is a 
boiled-down text-book in itself. 25 chapters, each 
with syllabus, questionnaire, examples, drill, cita- 
tions; outlines, and cross-index. Invaluable both for 
class work and for the student studying at home. 
Cloth, $2.50. 


scription Will Be Extended.) 
for Each Book. Address— 


SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 


The creator of the PLOT GENT st i A, Hill, has ana- 
lyzed all the “‘short-shorts” in and COLLIER’S for 
two years past and has mE the, Formula and the SIX 
methods that are used to put in the “‘trick’’ ending, surprise 
twist or dramatic punch. is analysis is accompanied wby the 
“‘thumb-nail” synopses of 100 of the best published ‘‘short- 
shorts.’’ It and valuable to every writer and 
easily worth $ 00 to ony author who is pees in writing 
‘‘short-shorts’ $500. kind. Price only $1.00 

The comedy element is is rtant in sto writis . We also 
offer Mr. Hiil’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY, which segregates 
the basic comedy situations. a 100 jokes and funny 
stories. Something ABSO Price $2.00 or $1.00 
if ordered with any of our 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 828, 1541 N. Western Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 


“MY LIBRARY OF BOOKS ON WRITING TECHNIQUE 
HAS HELPED ME TREMENDOUSLY,” Declared an 
Author & Journalist Subscriber, a Nationally-Known Writer. 


NY writer who will form the habit of buying at least one standard book, relating to the writ- 
ing art, each month, will find his knowledge of his art enriched, and, as he applies principles 
and methods learned, his skill increased and, soon, his sales. It is the exceptional successful 

writer who does not owe much to the textbooks of his craft. = 

The Author & Journalist Book Department will obtain any standard book for subscribers at 
the regular price. A number of books are listed and described below. 


START BUILDING YOUR PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY TODAY. Order One or 
More of the Above Books. Ten Per Cent Discount Given If More Than One Book Is 
Ordered at a Time. With Any Book Order Amounting to $5.00 The Author & Jour- 
nalist Will Be Sent for One Year Free. (If You Are a Present Subscriber, Your Sub- 


Accompany Your Remittance (Check or Money Order) With Ten Cents Postage 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Book DEPARTMENT 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado 


THE GRADUATE FICTIONEER, by H. Bed- 
ford Jones, whose phenomenal success as a writer of 
adventure fiction is almost without parallel. 126 
pages. Bedford-Jones reviews his own experience, 
and imparts formulas and~methods without reserva- 
tion. Valuable for any fiction craftsman, indispens- 
able to any writer in the adventure field. loth, 


$1.50. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY, by Culpeper 
Chunn, 82 pages. Here is another book for which the 
writer who finds difficulties in building strong, plaus- 
ible, interesting plots will fervently give thanks. 
Thousands of copies have been sold. Price, $1.00. 


THIS FICTION BUSINESS, by H. Bedford- 
Jones, 179 pages. This book, first published in 1922, 
continued so popular that a revised edition was 
brought out in 1929. On his opening page, Bedford- 
Jones declares that writing stories “is the simplest 
thing on earth to do,’ and puts forward his own 
philosophy and system in a book of breathless in- 
terest. Cloth, $2.00. 


HOW TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL, by 
Clyde B. Clason, 102 pages. Many thousands of 
copies have been sold of this book, perhaps the most 
popular condensed exposition of practical fiction writ- 
ing ever offered. The comprehensiveness of the text 
is suggested by the chapter titles, which begin with 
“Why Editors Reject,” and, ‘“‘Characteristics of the 
Short Story,’’ and continue with chapters devoted to 
plot, character drawing, — scenic background, 
and many other important phases of the subject, 
concluding with, “How to Sell Your Story,” and, 
“What Editors Want.” Price, $1.00. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE, 
by David Raffelock. Boards, 87 pages. In this book, 
Mr. Raffelock, associate editor of The Author & 
Journalist and director of the Simplified Training 
Course, has written an admirable text on that basic 
problem of the fictioneer, creating effects. A fresh 
discussion of ‘‘action,”’ demanded by so many edi- 
tors, is a feature. Price, $1.00. 


YOU CAN SELL 


Editors will buy if your stories are food enough, 
regardless of the well-known DEPRESSION. 


They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 


We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 


Send for circulars and editorial recommendations 


from George Horace Lorimer, encken, John 
Farrar, William Allen White, Marie Meloney, Fulton 
Oursler and many other famous editors and publishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 
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Smokehouse Monthly, Whiz Bang, and Hooey, 529 
S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn., are published now 
by Popular Magazines, Inc., apparently a subsidiary 
of Fawcett Publications. E. J. Smithson, editor, an- 
nounces that the rate of payment for jokes is now $2 
and up; verse, 15 cents a line, on acceptance. 

Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York, is no 
longer in the market for “‘first’’ short-stories. It is 
now particularly interested in personal experience 
articles, paying good rates on acceptance. 

Detective has moved from 7 W. 22nd St. to Suite 
431, 98 Park Place, New York. It uses detective short- 
stories and novelettes up .» 10,000 words, paying 1 
cent a word up on publication. 

Great Detective, formerly at 80 Lafayette St., is 
now at 545 Fifth Ave., New York. It uses detective 
and mystery novels of about 20,000 words, both orig- 
inal and reprint, according to Will Levinrew, editor. 
Payment for reprint material is at rates up to 14 cent 
a word, for original material up to 1 cent a word, 
on acceptance. 

Detective Story Magazine, 79 7th Ave., New York, 
of the Street & Smith group, in addition to swift- 
moving action-detective short-stories, 2500 to 5000 
words, and novelettes of 10,000 to 15,000 words, uses 
true crime stories and verse which tells a story, accord- 
ing to Dorothy C. Hubbard, associate editor. Pay- 
ment is at 1 cent a word up, on acceptance. 


American Girl, 570 Lexington Ave., New York, 
is now edited by Mrs. Anne Stoddard, successor to 
Miss Margaret Mochrie. It is the official Girl Scouts 
publication. Present length requirements for action 
short-stories for girls are 2500 to 3700 words; ar- 
ticles, 1500 to 3000 words. Payment is at 1 cent a 
word up, on acceptance. 

Country Life, 244 Madison Ave., New York, should 
be listed as paying on publication at $50 to $75 per 
article, for illustrated material on gardening, sport, 
interior decorating, country estates, and travel. Length 
limits are 1000 to 1500 words. 

Play Mate Magazine, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio, just now is particularly interested in short mys- 
tery or adventure stories (about 1800 words) for boys 
and girls of twelve, writes Esther Cooper, editor. 
“Also nursery stories, humorous or imaginative, for 
younger children. These should be about 1000 words 
in length. During August we will be buying January 
material and will also be in the market for seasonal 
material for the early spring months. We can use 
short, humorous, or imaginative verse. Rates are 1 
cent a word for prose, 25 cents a line for poetry, on 
acceptance or shortly after.” 

Adventure, 161 Sixth Ave., New York, is now in 
the market for short-stories up to 10,000 words and 
novelettes of 15,000—no serials. Short verse in the 
adventure field is used. Payment is at good rates 
on acceptance. 

The Midland, lowa City, Ia., and Chicago, has sus- 
pended publication. Its subscription list has been 
taken over by Frontier, University of Montana, Mis- 
soula, Mont., which has been reentitled The Frontier 
and Midland. The latter is published quarterly and 
uses short-stories, verse, essays on literary and West- 
ern subjects, but is unable to pay for material. H. G. 
Merriam is editor and publisher. 

Clown Magazine has moved from Allentown, Pa., 
to Emaus, Pa. It uses slapstick and humorous short- 
shorts, essays, dialogues, also some cartoons. No 
jokes or poetry purchased. Rates paid are indefinite. 

The merger of D. Appleton & Co. and the Cen- 
tury Company under the title of the D. Appleton- 
Century Company, at 35 W. 32nd St., New York, has 
been completed. 
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Western Trails, 67 W. 44th St., New York, of the 
Magazine Publishers group, now prefers short-stories 
of 6000 words and has liberalized its novelette length 
requirements to use such material ranging from 10,000 
to 20,000 words. Western action fiction with a mys- 
tery slant and woman interest is desired; payment at 
rates of 1 to 2 cents a word on publication. 

Criterian Publishing Co., Room 506, 33 W. 42nd 
St., New York, announces that Jack Edwards, form- 
erly president and general manager of Ramer Re- 
views, is starting a new group of sex magazines and 
is accepting manuscripts of this nature with payment 
on publication. Rates to be paid are not stated, but 
will no doubt be low. 

The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, offers a market 
for love serials of from 25 to 28 installments of 1800 
to 2000 words each. Each installment must end on a 
climax, and the New York locale is barred. Stories 
should deal with personal problems of modern girls. 
Payment will be either at approximately 1 cent a 
word on acceptance, or a percentage arrangement on 
syndication. 

Kosmos, P. O. Box 374, Philadelphia, is announced 
as a literary bi-monthly magazine. Hjalmer Gursen, 
associate editor, writes: ‘Stark realism and apt satire 
will complement evanescent imaginery and experi- 
mental projections. No form of verse is barred. 
Brevity is desired. We will use one or two short 
shorts of rigid merit, possibly also a sketch under 
1000 words, and book reviews. Payment will be in 
occasional prizes. Later we hope to pay good rates.” 

Tone, 66 Summer St., Buffalo, N. Y., is a projected 
quarterly which will contain 20 distinctive poems per 
issue, beginning with September. Robert O. Erisman 
is editor. No payment will be made at present. 


1933: A Year Magazine, 721 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, has made its appearance, using short-stories 
of the “advance guard” school of 3000 to 5000 
words, occasional essays of not more than 2000 
words, and a few poems. J. Louis Stoll is editor. The 
magazine is issued twice a year. No payment is made. 


The Hound & Horn, 545 Fifth Ave., New York, a 
quarterly literary magazine, uses literary-critical ar- 
ticles, short-stories, and poetry. Prose lengths pre- 
ferred are 2500 to 5000 words; poetry from one to 
five pages. Payment for material is made, the rates 
being $2.50 a page for prose and $5 a page for 
poetry, on publication. 

The Windsor Quarterly, Hartland Four Corners, 
Vt., is a literary magazine using examples of all 
modern trends in American literature, both experi- 
mental and conservative. Prose fiction of 1000 to 
10,000 words, articles of literary criticism of 1000 to 
7000 words, and poetry are considered, but no pay- 
ment is made. Editors are Frederick B. Maxham and 
Irene Merrill. 

Golden Book has moved from 55 Fifth Ave., to 233 
Fourth Ave., New York. It confines itself to reprints 
of literary masterpieces, including translations. Some 
fillers are purchased. Payment is now on publication, 
at 1 cent a word. 

Science Fiction Digest has moved from Ozone 
Park to 87-36 162nd St., Jamaica, N. Y. 

King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., 
New York, is reported to be buying love short- 
stories and human-interest or character sketches, 900 
to 1200 words. Rates of payment are low. 

Broadway & Hollywood “Movies,” 1450 Broadway, 
New York, is reported to have made no payment 
for material published as far back as December, 1932. 

School News and Practical Educator, Taylorville, 
Ill., is now edited by Mrs. C. M. Parker, succeeding 
V. E. Huffer. 
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NOW 


28 Lessons 

56 Daily Reports 

24 Charts and Tables 

18 Tests 

Appendix to help you with tests) 


A Complete and Fascinating Self-Study 
course (without service) 


$5.00 
The .. 
Creative Ability Developer 
By David Raffelock 


This splendid course is for every writer. It Is a 
scientific, psychological and modern method of de- 
veloping creative literary ability. Every writer may 
profit from it. Hundreds have. This is a course that 
has received more enthusiastic approval than any 
other book, course, or writer-aid we have published. 
Purchased and praised by such well-known authors 
as George Brenn, James W. Routh, Ray Nafziger, 
Barry Scobee, Edward Parrish Ware, George C, 
Shinn and many others. 


Partial Ilst of Lessons: How to Create a Literary 
Background for Yourself, Regulating Your Source 
of Inspiration, How to Use Aids for Writers, What 
Kind of Imagination Have You, The Equipment for 
Creative Writing, Drama—What It is and How to 
Create It, The Relation Between Creative Imagina- 
tion and the Subconscious Mind, Analysis of What 
Editors Want, Determining Your Aptitude for 
Writing Essays, Articles, Book Reviews, Plays, 
Novels and Poetry. 


INCLUDED IN THE CHAPTERS OF THE 
COURSE is a complete book on fiction writing, one 
of the most professional and practical ever writ- 
ten. The chapters of this book are: The Quality 
That Makes Storles Sell, Why Editors Have Ta- 
boos, Debunking Plot, The Show Window of Fic- 
tion, How to Make Puppets Live, Keeping the 
ae Interested and The Business of Selling 

ories. 


AVAIL YOURSELF OF THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
BUY AN EXPENSIVE COURSE AT ONLY $5! 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


PHOTOGRAPHS for authors, editors and 
collectors covering all 
; countries of the earth,— 
art, ancient and modern; architecture; biblical; geo- 
graphical ; ethnological ; historical ; agricultural; scenic; 
marine; industrial; children from life and art ; animals ; 
celebrities; medical; about every subject of human 


interest. 
WILLIAM THOMPSON 
Malden-on-Hudson, New York 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 


Careful typing, 30c per 1000 words. Poems, %c a 
line. One carbon. Prose revision (rearrangement of 
awkward phrasing; correction of grammatical errors, 
faulty punctuation and ineffective paragraphing), 30c 
per 1000 words. Verse criticism, 2c a line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,” “Evolution of 


a Poem,” etc.) 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 
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PERSONAL CONTACT 
BEATS EXCESS POSTAGE 


ED BODIN, Personal Contact Salesman, talks face 
to face with editors—and every day at least one of 
Bodin’s clients records a sale. 

No Criticism Fees—No Books To Sell—No Extras. 


ED BODIN, Author’s Executive, eleven years with 

the publishers of Collier’s, American Magazine, 

Woman’s Home Companion and Country Home. 
SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for each short 
story submitted, which entitles you to personal sales effort 
for at least 5 markets. If manuscript is deemed unsalable, it 
will be returned with comments of two editors who read for 
Mr. Bodin. Registration fee refunded if work does not prom- 
ise salability. Novelettes, $3; Novels, $5. Enclose return 
postage. 

ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 
151 Fifth Ave. (13th floor) New York City 


(If author later sells without change any story marked unsal- 
able—fee will be returned.) 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Announces that 

“The DEPRESSION” is over. Now try our ‘“Get-Ac- 
quainted”’ offer for reading, full criticism and marketing ad- 
vice on one manuscript of not more than 5,000 words, at 
the merely nominal charge of ONE DOLLAR, if sent with 
return postage. 

Also reduced charge on all types and lengths. Tell us 
what you have—fiction, articles, verse—and the length of 
your manuscript and we will give you the lowest charge 
consistent with conscientious service. 

Special attention to criticism, revision, and marketing of 
book manuscripts. 

Standard text-books for writers. Catalogue. Bank and 


clients’ references. 
EDITORS 


James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve 
6 Alex. Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


@ LEARNING TO WRITE 


Presenting ‘Cold facts in a warm way,” says F. E. 
Blackwell, Editor. 
“Wish I had read this book 20 years ago,” says Paul 
E. Triem, Fiction writer. 
Send for your copy today and avoid many pitfalls. 
e Price $1.00 


DOROTHY CLARK HUBBARD 
63 Central Parkway Merrick, New York 


| HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED SINCE 1927— 


as a reliable Authors’ Agent who gets REAL RESULTS FOR 
HIS CLIENTS. Located at 433 West 34th St., New York City, 
I am right in the heart of the publishing district, and get the 
latest editorial demands as fast as issued. Send for my folder 
and learn of the SALES I AM CONSTANTLY MAKING FOR 
CLIENTS. I CAN HELP YOU AS WELL AS I HAVE 
HELPED THEM. Please address me as follows: JOSEPH 
LICHTBLAU, AUTHORS’ AGENT, P.O. BOX 515, G.P.O., 
NEW YORK CITY., and mention AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


There's a NEW WAY 
to WRITING SUCCESS 


You may have a free book about David Raffe- 
lock’s new discovery in teaching creative writ- 
ing. The Creative Ability Developer has made 
all types of writing easier and has opened new 
and valuable sources of ideas for scores of 
writers. Investigate its value 
to you 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 

1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 

Without obligation send free book about the 
Creative Ability Developer. 
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GREETING-CARD MarKET News: Harry Doehla Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., advises: “We now have all the 
sentiments we shall need for some time to come, so 
please do not submit any more to us until we write 
you again.” In answer to an inquiry, WAvt- 
man Publishing Co., Racine, Wis., writes: ‘“Your let- 
ter, addressed to the Stationers-Engravers Company 
(Chicago) has been referred to this department, as the 
Stationers-Engravers is a subsidiary of this company 
and the art-work and sentiment requirements are 
handled by this department. Our line has been some- 
what curtailed due to present conditions, and we find 
that we have enough sentiments on hand to fill our 
requirements.” . . . Query to Stonebraker Studios, 
22 Howard St., New York, N. Y., brings this infor- 
mation: “We have never published anything but 
Christmas cards and since 1932 have added no new 
designs in this field either.” . . C. B. Lovewell, 
formerly editor of Metropolitan Lith. & Pub. Co., 
Everett, Mass., and then of Modern Vogue Co., 
New York, is now associated with McKenzie Greet- 
ings, published by The Boston Line, 1010 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston, Mass. Boston Line is not in the 
market “‘at present.” . An editor of The P. F. 
Volland Co., 106 Richards St., Joliet, Ill., writes: 
“We will need so little before Sept. 15th, that I'd 
prefer you wait. Christmas and Every Day at that 
time.” . . . H. Trauring, editor of Julius Pollak & 
Sons, Inc., 141-155 E. 25th St., New York, says: 
“We would ask that you kindly continue sending us 
sentiments suitable for Christmas and New Year 
as we will be in the market for them for several 
months. While we are using the friendly and sen- 
timental type verse, we also require a large number 
of the snappy, continuity and novelty type. All mate- 
rial should be of a friendly and general character 
so that it may be used for any type design or member 
of a family, without specifying so in the verse.” 
. . . . Word from The Keating Company, N. E. Cor. 
22nd and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., is to this 
effect: “We are not in the market for any verses 
at present, but we shall be glad to let you know our 
needs later in the summer.” . . . Theodore Markoff, 
editor of The Paramount Line, manufactured and pub- 
lished by The Japanese Wood Novelty Co., 109-119 
Summer St., Providence, R. I., still is in the market 
for Every Day, Easter, and Valentine verses. . . . 
Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass., expresses interest in Sweetheart Valentine 
verses. . . . Williamsburg Art Co., 20 W. 20th St., 
New York, is “out of business.” . . . Fred W. Rust, 
president of Rust Craft Publishers Inc., writes as fol- 
lows: ‘As our Christmas needs have now been taken 
care of, our immediate need is for verses for the fol- 
lowing purposes: Mother’s Birthday, Sister's Birthday, 
Baby Congratulations, Mother and Father Anniversary, 
Birthday Across the Miles, Birthday Special Friend, 
General Congratulations; Gift Cards for General Use, 
for Baby's Shower, for Baby-to-be, for Wedding 
Shower, for General Shower, and for Birthday; 8-line 
gift enclosure verses for general, wedding, shower, and 
parting occasions (cards to retail at 25 cents); and 
general, wedding, shower and baby ‘thank you’ cards. 
For the next three months, we shall be interested in 
material for Valentine and Easter cards. Of course, we 
are glad to see at any time exceptional verses for 
Christmas, New Years and Thanksgiving, and for any 
season or occasion. Gift verses are sometimes better 
when the word ‘gift’ does not appear, the idea being 
that the word ‘gift’ sounds a bit pretentious to the 
person who is sending the gift. Sometimes you can use 
the word ‘something’ in place of ‘gift.’ Also, some- 
times a simple two or four-line ‘wish’ is even better.” 


The Challenge, 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn., is overstocked with serials. 
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Petty’s Magazine is the new title which will re- 
place Southern Literary Review, 629 Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., within a couple of months. The maga- 
zine does not pay for material. 

The New Talent, a literary quarterly at present 
issued in mimeographed form, is now located at Room 
501, 21 E. 40th St., New York. It uses literary 
material but makes no payment. 


The Greenwich Villager, 15 E. Ninth St., New - 
York, which offers a market only for contributions 
from those who are or have been Greenwich Villa- 
gers, pays at $2 per column on publication for_ac- 
cepted material. 

Fortune, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, is approxi- 
mately 75 per cent staff written, according to a note 
from the editors. It will, however, consider articles 
with an industrial tie-up by freedances. Rates are 5 
cents a word up, on acceptance. 

Pollen, a literary quarterly, 10461/, Ingraham St., 
Los Angeles, which was projected for publication in 
June, will bring out its first issue August 15. It will 
attempt to present the work of younger and unknown 
writers in experimental prose and poetry, using fic- 
tion up to 4000 words, critical literary essays up to 
1800, and verse up to 48 lines. No payment. 


The Arizona Kitty-Kat, humor and literary publica- - 
tion of the University of Arizona, University Sta- 
tion, Tuscon, Ariz., edited by Roy C. Puilen, is 
anxious to obtain well-written short-stories of about 
1000 words, also stories of modern young people 
with fast plot and smart conversation, about 2000 
words, in addition to jokes, epigrams, and sketches 
up to 500 words, An occasional article with a well- 
founded protest against American customs, from the 
young people’s standpoint, about 1500 words, will be 
used. No payment is made for literary contributions. 
Humorous cartoons will be paid for at the rate of 
$1 to $2 on acceptance. 

Honeymoon Stories, 7 W. 22nd St., New York, 
edited by Patricia Rogers, calls for ‘‘sophisticated 
honeymoon stories with the sex angle stressed, 2000 
to 3000 words in length.” It also uses stories of 
honeymoons of world celebrities, the names being 
disguised. Payment is at 14 cent a word on publica- 
tion. 

The Merwil Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York, sends the following new length require- 
ments for its various magazines: Pep Stories and 
Spicy Stories, use shorts of 2000 to 3500 words, 
serials of 6000 to 10,000 words; La Paree Stories uses 
stories of 5000 to 6000 words; Gay Parisienne and 
Snappy Magazine use short-stories of 2000 to 3500 
words, no serials. Material sought is of the risque 
variety, payment at 1/4 cent a word on publication. 

Screen Book, of the Fawcett group, should now be 
addressed at 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 

The Family Circle, formerly at 101 Park Ave., has 
moved to 400 Madison Ave., New York. It is not 
buying material. 

Sports Afield and Trails of the Northwoods has 
moved from 302 Hennepin Ave. to 900 Phoenix Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 

The Improvement Era has moved from 47 E. So. 
Temple to 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
This is the organ of the Latterday Saints, edited by 
H. R. Merrill and Elsie Talmadge Brandly. It offers 
a market for moral short-stories and feature articles, 
at 1/, cent a word, and verse at 121/, cents a line, 
on publication. 

Golf Illustrated, 425 Fifth Ave., New York, is now 
edited by A. W. Tillinghast, who succeeds A. C. 
Gregson. 
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if they can be sold, I'll place them. 


G. T. FLEMING-ROBERTS 
May 10th, 1933. 
Dear Mr. Lenniger: 

‘I was highly pleased with your 
first sale for me. When I first 
wrote you | had nothing but an am- 
bition to write, and it seems almost 
unbelievable that I’ve sold a story 
already. But with your long, care- 
ful and thorough criticisms it seems 
— impossible for a new writer 
to fail.’”’ 


They Had Never Sold a Line of Fiction 


When they sent me their first manuscripts. 
full of such letters from writers I have helped win their first editorial checks. 


LET ME HELP YOU TO SELL 
Why go on blindly piling up rejection slips? 


sand words, a minimum of $2.00 on any manuscript, covers a complete criticism 
of your story if it falls short of editorial standards, and constructive revision 
and replot suggestions in line with definite market requirements. It also covers 
suggestions for new production for active markets that I believe you can reach. 
My commission on sales is 10% on American and 15% on foreign. 
are waived when I sell $1000. worth of your material. 


If you haven’t a manuscript ready to submit, 
clip this announcement and attach it to your May 
note asking for my circular. 
a free copy of my current market letter listing 
what editors are anxious to buy. 


AUGUST LENNIGER iy 
_ LITERARY AGENT 4 
45 West 45th St., New York, N.Y. 


Read their letters. My files are 


Mail me your manuseripts and 


nominal reading fee of 50c per thou- 


Reading fees 


. » ROBERT N. REEVES 
30th, 1933. 
Dear Mr. Lenniger: 

“Your first sale for me so soon 
after I sent you my manuscripts is 
very gratifying. 1] want to express 
appreciation of the practical 
criticism you gave this manuscript 
its original form which proves 
conclusively that you know what a 
story needs to make it salable.’’ 


It will bring you 


Discontinued—Sus pended 
Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, Manistee, Mich. 
Theatre Magazine, New York. 

Everygirls. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Everyday Life, Chicago. 

Blade and Ledger, Chicago. 

Modern Youth, New York. 

Sky Fighters, New York. 

Home Digest, Detroit, Mich. 
vvyv 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Oregonian, Portland, Ore., is modifying its 
list of prizes for true stories of wild life published 
weekly in its Sunday Magazine wild-life page. The 
following prizes are offered: first, $5; second, $2; 
third, $1. No payment will be made for other stories 
published on the page, and the right is reserved 
to publish any story submitted. Lawrence Barber, 
editor of the page, writes: ‘Stories solely about do- 
mestic animals and birds cannot be considered. Pref- 
erence will be given to stories originating in the 
Pacific Northwest and relating incidents in which 
wild creatures appear to reason for themselves. 
Brevity and conciseness are desirable. Stories should 
be no longer than necessary to relate the incident, 
and not more than 500 words in any case.” 

Photoplay, 221 W. 57th St., New York, offers 
monthly prizes of $25, $10, and $5, for the best let- 
ters published in a department captioned, ‘The Aud- 
ience Talks Back.” 

Mystery, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, offers $5 for 
each “thrilling and different’? letter published; ad- 
dress Strangest Experience Editor. 

Journal of Education, 6 Park St., Boston, announces 
a short-story contest with prizes of $25, $15, and $10, 
for the first three best, and payment of $5 each for 
four other stories accepted for publication. Length 
should be under 1500 words; the story should deal 
with school situations or characters, and should be 
thought-provoking as well as interesting. The contest 
is open to anyone, though it is expected that teachers 
will be especially interested. Closing date, December 
15, 1933. 

The Rosicrucian Magazine, Oceanside, Calif., offers 
$50 for the best manuscript, $25, $15, and two of 
$10, for the next best manuscripts, in a competition 
closing October 15, 1933. Manuscripts must contain 
not less than 2500 words and should deal with Rosi- 
crucianism, philosophy, mysticism, occultism, science, 
religion, art, astrology, healing, diet, personal experi- 
ences from the metaphysical standpoint. Articles on 
mediumship and crystal gazing are not accepted. 


MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


FOR those who are not lured by large promises but 

desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s Delineator, 
etc.,) he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a ~~ 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


POETRY BOOK CONTEST 


Competition open during August. ‘Winning collection to be 
published on = straight royalty basis—no expense to author. 
Other contests; also free anthology prize. Good poems needed; 
short-stories under 2,000 words. New writers welcomed. SIGNS 
AND MARKERS, Road Information for Hitch-hikers Along the 
Literary Highway, including 500 PLACES TO SEND POEMS, 
$1; THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, dictionary and hand-book, $1. 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope for complete information. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25¢ a copy) 
702 N. Vernon St. 


Dallas, Texas 


$5 CASH OFFERED 


To the writer submitting best manuscript for typing 
service during August. Neat, accurate work; correct 
form; good bond paper. Free carbon; minor correc- 
tions in spelling, grammar, punctuation, if desired. 
40c a 1000 words. Books 30c. Poetry lca line. Prompt. 


Alice E. Barrett 


Box 508 Glenwood Springs, Colo. 


COULD YOUR STORY BE FILMED? — 


There is one sure way to find out! Get your 
story read by an Editor! Stories I read and 
O.K. will receive Editorial consideration. 


Fourteen successful years in selling screen 
stories here in Hollywood means I CAN 
HELP Y 


No “copyright” or “revision” racket. 


Learn about this profitable market, explained 
in my booklet, “Inside Facts About 
Talking Picture Stories.”” Write today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Dept. 5 215 Baine Studio Building 
Hollywood, California 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
Department 


JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


“AGAINST POLICY” 


EGINNERS submit numerous articles which busi- 
ness papers reject because they are ‘‘against 
policy.” Experience discovers kinds of articles 

which can be written, but not sold, but a common- 
sense slant on practical editing is a better protective, 
and less expensive. 

There are two groups whose favor is indispensable 
to the prosperity of the business paper. Readers, ob- 
viously, are one. They have numerous traditions and 
beliefs which cannot be crossed. Advertisers, and 
prospective advertisers, are another. They must not be 
obstructed or antagonized. Associations of either 
group must be catered to, their projects given respect. 

Publishing, like every other business, has its poli- 
tics. Attention must be given to the right people. It 
is “against policy” to publish material, complimen- 
tary, of any trade figure who is in ill-favor with the 
group. Associations sometimes have factions. Good 
editorial management may make it ‘against policy” 
to publish material relating to the controversy. 

Articles which portray cut-rating, or other con- 
demned trade practices are ‘‘out.” So, too, is material 
which shows how a business, with home manufac- 
ture, avoids used of advertised products. 

Foremost publications lead their trades and indus- 
tries into better practices. They undertake educa- 
tional campaigns. They believe there should be more 
of this, less of that, and constantly hammer away at 
the theme. Articles contrary to the editorial program 
are promptly rejected. 

The writer who puts himself in the editor’s chair 
as he contemplates a story quickly learns to size up 
for “policy,” making few mistakes. 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 
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Progress, 79 7th Ave., New York, after nine 
issues, has been discontinued. Austin C. Lescarboura, 
editor, in announcing the discontinuance, promises 
return of all manuscripts on hand as promptly as 
possible. Any contributor wishing to contact Mr. Les- 
carboura in the future, should address him at The 
Wordshop, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Western Brewing World, 145 So. Spring St., Los 
Angeles, has purchased Pacific Bottler, which will 
hereafter be published as the bottled carbonated bev- 
erage section of the magazine. Clyde Lightbody will 
continue to edit the section, but all manuscript pur- 
chases will be made by Robert J. Pritchard, editor. 

Building Supply News, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, becomes, with the July issue, Building Supply 
News and Home Appliances, a name more aptly de- 
scribing the retailing scope of the modern building 
supply dealer. ‘““We do not claim that the building 
supply dealer is the primary source of distribution 
for home appliances,” states H. H. Rosenberger, pub- 
lisher, “but we do know that he is rapidly becoming 
an extremely important secondary factor in the field.” 
Hence, the change in name. 


Brewing Industry has moved to 17 E. 42d St., New 
York City. D. S. Robinson is the new editor. 

Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New York, is a new 
magazine of the hat trade, of which Ernest F. Hub- 
bard, for many years editor of American Hatter, is 
managing editor. 

Sporting Goods Journal has ,been sold by Porter- 
Langtry Co., 139 N. Clark St., Chicago, and is now 
located in the Lytton Bldg., Chicago. Ames Castle 
continues as editor. 

Feedstuffs, 118 S. Sixth Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., 
uses articles on merchandising, general business prac- 
tices, applicable to the feed trade, with contributions 
from the midwest and northeastern states most in de- 
mand. Carroll K. Michener is editor. Payment is 
made on acceptance, at 1/4 cent a word. 

Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, 
requests that an outline be submitted before an article 
is written. Both the technical and management sides 
of garage operation are covered. A. H. Packer, editor, 
pays good rates on acceptance. 

Radio Merchant, 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
requires that names of all lines carried by any mer- 
chant written up be included in article. Merchandis- 
ing of electric refrigerators, as well as of radios, is 
covered. One cent a word is paid on publication. 
V. E. Moynahan is editor. 

The Beer News, Mart Bldg., St. Louis, has been 
announced by H. G. Heitzeberg, publisher, formerly 
editor of Meat Merchandising. 

Forb:s, 120 Fifth Ave., New York, almost never 
purchases material from outside contributors, except 
occasionally from those who are outstanding in the 
business or profession about which they are writing. 
This information comes from Chapin Hoskins, manag- 
ing editor. 

Brewer and Dispenser, 501 Maritime Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash., is a new monthly covering the Pacific Coast 
states. 

Times-Review, 239 W. 30th St., New York, is the 
first of a group of trade news and picture tabloids to 
be sponsored by the Heatherton-Collins-Wolff Publi- 
cations, Inc. Times-Review, a semi-monthly, covers 
the plumbing, heating, and air conditioning fields. 


Metals and Alloys has moved from Pittsburg to 
McGraw Hill Bldg., 330 W. 42d St., New York. 


Packaging Review is a new bi-monthly for users of 
packages and packaging services, which was announced 
for July publication by Charles E. Eckart Co., 703 
Market St., San Francisco. Robert E. Wade, Jr., for- 
merly with Western Advertising, is managing editor. 

Beer and Wine Retailer, 225 W. 39th St., New 
York, is a new monthly, the first issue of which is 
scheduled for August. Edward Miller, publisher of 
Gotham Life and president of The Strand Press, and 
Louis L. Cron, are owners. 

Brewing Engineering has been purchased by the 
Gillette Publishing Co., 400 Madison St., Chicago, 
and will henceforth bear the name, Brewery Engineer- 
ing and Management. Dr. Robert Wahl, president, 
Wahl Institute College of Brewing Technology, will 
be editorial director. 
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IMPLICITY 


PELLS - in Story writin 
UCCESS t g 


Discard complicated lessons. Too much 
technique strangles efforts. Use the Ferg- 
mer skeleton to test and build plots. 

The LITTLE lesson with the BIG message 
which opens to the trail to editors’ checks. 
A complete analysis of short story writing 
in three minutes reading for one dollar. 


E. B. FERGMER 
509 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Manuscripts revised and corrected according to 
the Fergmer System, $2.50 for five thousand words. 


Manuscripts Neatly Typed by an Experienced 
Author’s Typist 


Corrections in punctuation and spelling. Rates 40c per 

thousand words, lc per line for poetry. Special rates 

on book lengths. Mailed flat. Work guaranteed. 

Gay N. Dilworth Toledo, Ohio 
1519 Upton Ave. 


Mississippi Valley Contractor, Buder Bldg., St. 
Louis, is a daily information service for contractors 
and the construction trade. “We are not a market 
for any sort of literary contribution,” writes the editor, 
‘and do not purchase manuscripts or publish anything 
except building reports collected by our own staff.” 

Mid-West Contractor, Box 3842, Kansas City, Mo., 
is a construction news publication, regional in terri- 
tory, and purchases no manuscripts, according to A. I. 
Gilmore, business manager. 

The Billboard, news and gossip sheet of the amuse- 
ment world, has moved its Eastern office from 251 
W. 42d St. to Palace Theatre Bldg., 1564 Broadway, 
New York. 

Cleaning and Dyeing World, American Funeral 
Director, Music Trade News, all Kates-Boylston Pub- 
lications, have moved from 1697 Broadway to 330 W. 
42d St., New York. 

Shoe Repair Service, 70 Commercial Bldg., St. 
Louis, is overstocked with verse and buying only the 
very exceptional feature of the trade. Rate averages 
better than 1/, cent a word. 

The Magazine of Light, Nela Park, Cleveland, O., 
a bi-monthly, uses articles on modern lighting installa- 
tions, with a merchandising appreciation. J. L. Tug- 
man is editor. 

Giftwares & Decorative Furnishings, 250 Fifth Ave., 
New York, reports that it is not purchasing any out- 
side material. 

Motor, 57th St., at Eighth Ave., New York, Neil 
Adair, editor, uses not only articles of interest to new 
car dealers, but to repair-shop operators and automo- 
tive jobbers. Good rates are paid on publication. 

Management Methods, 330 W. 42d St., New York, 
is out of the market until fall. 


Discontinued—Sus pended 
Mack Bulldog, house organ of the Mack Motor Co., 
25 Broadway, New York. 
Autocar Messenger, house organ of Autocar Co., 
Ardmore, Pa. 
Motor Life, 3815 Armitage Ave., Chicago. 
Columbian Marketer, 5311 E. 50th St., Kansas City, 


Mo. 
The Studebaker Wheel, Studebaker Sales Corpora- 
tion, South Bend, Ind. 


IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer”—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 


I offer Critici and - 
sm Sales Service—Collabora 


My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do a myself what 1 offer to do for ps ory 

If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 


San Francisco, Calif. 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 


Aone-year professional training in the technique 
and practice of writing, under personal leadership 
of six distinguished American writers— Edwin 
M , Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, Robert Welles Ritchie, John D. Barry, 
Samuel G. Blythe. Inspirational atmosphere 
and ideal environment. Only talented students 
accepted. Send for circular. 


WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 


HELP THAT COUNTS 
Send your stories or booklengths to a former edi- 
tor, publishers’ reader and critic of wide experience 
for stimulating professional criticism’ and advice. 
Fee: $1 for first 1,500 words or less; $2 up to 
5,000 words; longer manuscripts in proportion. 
Fee with manuscript. 


F. HARDY SYMONS 


Consulting Critic 
P. O. Box 1252 Boston, Mass. 


ARTICLES FICTION NARRATIVES 


Constructive criticism only, of typed manuscripts short 
or long. A full-time service freed from side issues. My 
own specialties are the Western theme and American 
historical biography and annals subject, like fiction, to 
dramatic treatment. Material examined, advice rend- 
ered. Rates: $5 minimum fee, thence $1 each 1000 
words of Ms. up to 15,000, 75c on, transit charges. 
Consultation by letter alone, $3. Edwin L. Sabin, 
Route 1, Hemet, Calif. 


ANOTHER FIRST SALE 


for 
An Escritoire Collaborating Client 
This first sale was to a national magazine 
of large circulation and at a good price. 
THE ESCRITOIRE individual cooperative 
collaboration service has succeeded with 
others. It may with you. The cash cost is 
small. Our profits come from your sales. 
Our diploma is your name beneath the title 
of a story in a good magazine. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
Walter Harbin, director 
Box 735 Center Point, Texas 


Those Who Are Prepared - - - Wi ‘ 


The regimentation of industry and trade, putting millions back 
e to work with a speed unprecedented in American history, will 

inevitably assure, soon, greatly expanded markets for literary 

material. Buying power is coming back to the nation. 


Don't wait until after the new manuscript market is here before you 
begin to prepare for it. That would be human, but lacking in foresight. 
Instead, prepare now, writing with energy and enthusiasm, confident 
that lively buying is ahead. 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Department can help you to be ready, 
by examining your work, pointing out defects, counselling in respect to 
the type of writing you are adapted to do and the subjects you should 
use. During sixteen years, the A. G J. Staff has assisted writers in this 
way. Some have used the service for only one manuscript, some for 
many, but almost all have felt benefitted, helped in vital ways. 


Those in whom capacity does not appear are never counselled to con- 
tinue. When the report is one of encouragement, the client can accept 
it as honest, unbiased, accurate. If the manuscript appears to be sale- 
able, either with or without revision, the client is given a list of the most 
likely markets. All fiction criticisms are accompanied by the Progress 
Chart, which rates the manuscript for 19 writing fundamentals. Prompt 
service is given. 


Fees are $2.00 for the first 1000 words, then 50c a thousand to 10,000 
words; above 10,000, 40c a thousand. Return postage should accom- 
pany all manuscripts. Fees are payable in advance. 


SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY 


Author & Journalist Criticism Department 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


If You Wish Sales Service - --- 


For those readers who are more interested in making an immediate marketing test of their 
manuscripts than in obtaining criticism and counsel, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales 
Agency is maintained. 


It offers major advantages over the writer's individual effort. First, it eliminates resultless 
and expensive submission and mailing labor. THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Staff examines 
each manuscript expertly against the background of its down-to-the minute knowledge of 
magazines and their current editorial needs. If the manuscript is not considered salable, 
it is returned to the writer at once. A brief letter of opinion accompanies. 


If the manuscript is deemed salable, it is expertly offered to magazines in an effort to 
accomplish a sale. When checks are received from publishers, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
makes settlements promptly, less 10% commission, minimum commission $5. 


To use THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST Sales Agency, you need only submit your manuscript 
with reading fee ($1 for the first 1000 words, 25 cents for each additional 1000) and 
return postage. 


The Agency does not market poetry, photoplays, forlorn hopes, or material of limited 
appeal. Its services are offered for good fiction and articles. Address— 


The Author & Journalist Sales Agency 


1839 CHAMPA ST. DENVER, COLO. 


Send for free leaflet, ‘‘What Editors Want.” 
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